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A COMPOSER AND HIS FAMILY. 


Tue year of grace, one thousand seven hundred 
and eighty-five, was a time of evil omen for the fair 
land of France. Looking-on the surface of society, 
one might have said, ‘All things remain as they 
were at the beginning; where then, is the promise 
of trouble?” Louis Capet was making locks in his 
royal workshop at Versailles, and occasionally 
tinkering his kingdom, poor man, in a very unbusiness 
like way. Marie-Antoinette played at shepherdess 
and dairy-maid in the grounds of the Trianon; his 
Royal Highness of Artois flouted decency with his 
mistresses; Philippe of Orleans illustrated the 
Lower Empire in the Palais Royal; the nobles 
capered and danced as though the ground beneath 
them were firm, and the great inarticulate mass of 
the nation—soon to speak in tones which will echo 
through all ages—was only just beginning to stir 
from its attitude of patient suffering. But the year 
we have named, brought forth the famous incident 
of the diamond necklace, as to which a certain pre- 
scient ecclesiastic—Talleyrand-Perigord by name— 
said, ‘“‘ Attend narrowly to that miserable affair: I 
should not be surprised ifit overturned the throne.” 
The wretched business of Cardinal Rohan’s bauble 
was a sore that came to the surface indicative of 
all manner of foulness and rottenness within. Then 
the patient woke up to his desperate state, and set 
about devising his own cure, at last sending his 
professional doctors—and others—to the guillotine 
by dozens. Little, however, did the gay society of 
Paris foresee what lay a-head, or perceive the dark 
shadow of ’89, and the bloody spectre of ’93. 

Why do we draw this picture of fatal danger and 
unsuspecting confidence? It is that we may contrast 
the lowering clouds, the mutter of distant thunder, 
and the undefinable uneasiness that precedes con- 
vulsion, with the light and peace and rest of a single 
French home. The angels of light and peace and 
rest, we may well believe, remained faithful to many 
French homes all through the tempest of the revo- 
lution. The world is never so miserable as it seems. 

Had a curious stranger, wandering through the 
Rue Poissonniére in 1785, stopped before a certain 
house and inquired of the next passer, ‘‘ Who lives 
there?” the answer would have been prompt and 
positive— Grétry.” All Paris knew the composer 
of Richard Caur-de-Lion, for he was then at the 
height of his fame, uudisturbed by the pretensions 
of Méhul and the rising genius of Cherubini. During 
nearly twenty years he had been ascending the hill 
of fortune, and the world lay at his feet. With 
Richard he conquered the last stronghold of reluc- 
tant admiration. The municipality named after him 
a street near the Thcatre Italiens, and his bust was 





solemnly placed in the foyer of the Opéra. Grétry 
was, therefore, a distinguished Parisian figure, and 
his house in the Rue Poissonniére an object of 
interest. Let us enter. 

The musician’s home is not one of splendid luxury, 
for he has carried into his years of prosperity the 
simple tastes of a manof the people. He affects the 
antique in household furniture, and leaves to osten- 
tation the gilded glories of Louis Quatorze. But if 
the home be plain, it shows no sign of meagreness 
and poverty. In truth, Grétry is not a poor man. 
His numerous successful works have enabled him 
to invest at high interest in the funds of the needy 
State; for three years he has been in the annual 
receipt of a thousand francs from the Opéra, and a 
thousand crowns from the King, while he is just 
about to take his place among the pensionaries of 
the Comédie Italienne. Up to this, but without 
pretence, the composer lives, and his home befits 
its inmates. Suppose that we first encounter Mdme. 
Grétry. The medium through which we look does 
not reveal her form and face, but we know that she is 
thirty-eight years of age, and a woman of the world. 
Fond of society ; by no means averse from staking her 
husband’s money on the green cloth, and cherishing 
ambitious views with regard to her children, Jeanne 
Gréiry does not, perhaps, attract our regards in a 
very special manner. She, however, rules the heart 
ot her spouse, who, before marriage, loved her “ not 
wisely but too well,” as certain parish registers yet 
extant set forth with unimpeachable accuracy. We 
have not much else to say just now about Mdme. 
Grétry. She will come before us again ina little 
while. Let us enter the next room,whence issue 
sounds as though a single hand wandered aimlessly 
over the keys of a harpsichord. 

A man, seated at the instrument, but half-turned 
from it, is the centre of a group of three young girls, 
who cling about him with much clatter of merry 
voices. Behold André-Ernest-Modeste Grétry, and 
his children. The composer is now forty-four years 
old, and bears on his long, expressive face the marks 
of intellectual toil. In repose he may even look 
care-worn, but just now the features are lighted up 
with fatherly pride and gladness in his lovely off- 
spring. The forehead, high and massive, is thrown 
into relief by the heavy shadows in the hollow 
temples; the full oval eyes are gentle, almost 
languishing, in expression, while the mouth, with its 
slightly opened lips, would give a certain weakness to 
the face but for a large and somewhat aquiline nose 
which supplies the necessary balance. All these traits 
have just been studied and committed to canvas 
by Mdme. Vigée-Lebrun, for the benefit of pos- 
terity in general, and of the engraver Cathelin in 
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THE BROKEN SPELL. 
(7) SET a myrtle-seed in the ground, 
: | And watched a day and a night; 
When the dews of morning fell around, 
A dark yew stood in the light. 


I gave my heart for my love to keep, 
Whose hands were white as snow ; 

It came back seared and riven deep, 
As if from a furnace-glow. 


I set my sail to the western breeze, 
And trusted my life to its breath ; 

It bore me out to the sunless seas, 
And the phantom isles of Death. 


A pearl gleamed white on the sable sand, 
I caught it and held it on high ; 

It turned to an ashen dust in my hand, 
And I cast it back with a cry. 


Four stars stood steady in heaven above, 
The shape of the cross they made ; 
I raised my eyes to the sign of love, 
And knelt like a child, and prayed. 
And out of the stars a splendour broke, 
Around them a halo beamed ; 
And the phantom gloom grew light, and I woke, 
To know that I had but dreamed. 
F. WyviLLeE Home, 


Copyright. (Author of “ Songs of a Wayfarer’). 








Ir 1s not at all unlikely that Dr. Stainer or Dr. Bridge 
will be asked to compose for the Birmingham Festival of 
1885. 

More musical discoveries. Two unpublished operas 
by the late Friedrich von Flotow are said to have been 
found. 

Ir is said that Dr. Stainer will be represehted at the 
forthcoming Gloucester Festival by a new cantata, Mary 
Magdalene. 

Ir is said that Colonel Mapleson intends next season to 
manage an opera company in Havana, as well as the one 
in New York. 

BALr¥e’s Satanella was revived at the Standard Theatre, 
in New York, on the 7th instant. Miss Alice May took 
the name part. 

In Vienna alone Mozart’s Don Giovanni has been per- 
formed 430 times; I/ Flauto Magico, 366; Figaro, 342 ; 
Il Seraglio, 151. 

Tue Alhambra Theatre begins a new life in October 
next. A spectacular fairy opera by Mr. G. R. Sims and 
Mr. Frederic Clay will be the first piece mounted. 

Mr. A. C. Mackenzie has undertaken to compose an 
Oratorio for the Norwich Festival in 1884, when also a 
new Cantata by Signor Randegger will be produced. 

THE war between Messrs. Gye and Mapleson, and Mr. 
Abbey may rage on this side of the Atlantic before long. 
A second Opera in London is decidedly “‘on the cards.” 

Ow1nc to a disappointment in connection with his 
libretto, Mr. Frederic Clay will not have Sardanapalus 
ready in time for the Leeds Festival. He is now engaged 
upon an Indian subject with a view to the great Yorkshire 
gathering. 
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A FOUR WEEKS’ season of German opera began on th 
4th instant in New York, The prima donna is Mix 
Emma Juch, and the musical director Mr. Max Maretze, 

MpDME. VALLERIA has been impersonating in Irelanj 
the heroine of Goring Thomas’s Esmeralda. The critics 
say she does so with conspicuous success. We belie 
them. 

HERR ANGELO NEUMANN will give Wagner's Nibelunge 
Ring in Venice—its first performance in Italy. If succes 
follow, Bologna, Milan and other large cities will bt 
visited. 

AmonG the many remarkable reported discoveries of 
musical compositions is that of a symphony for strings, 
written by Mendelssohn at the age of thirteen, and found 
in Paris. , 

Wuart is the matter with the South London Chom! 
Association? It will be hard work to recover from the 
effect of the very inferior performance at St. James’s Hall 
a while ago. 

A “S1r Jutius Benepict Pianoforte Exhibition” anda 
‘* Sims Reeves Vocal Exhibition’ have just been added to 
the prizes previously established in connexion with Trinity 
College, London. 

Herr Po..int, director of the Stadt Theatre, Ham. 
burg, is said to have purchased the performing right ot 
Savonarola, the new opera by Mr. C. Villiers Stanford, 
He will also produce Mackenzie’s Colomba. 

Mr. A. C. MACKENZIE, not resting upon his laurels, 
produced an Orchestral Ballad, illustrative of Keat’s “La 
Belle Dame Sans Merci,” at the last Philharmonic Concert, 
Of this we must take another opportunity of speaking. 

AFTER a Series of careful experiments, Mr. Thomas has 
hit upon a method of representing the Good Friday bells 
introduced by Wagner into Parsifal. Bars of steel o 
varying length and thickness, and slung on a frame, can 
be made of more accurate tone than bells, and it is these 
that Mr. Thomas uses. The result is said to be very 
melodious and effective. 

AT the last Concert given by the Highbury Philhar 
monic Society, Dr. Bridge’s motett, Hymn to the Creator 
(the Song of St. Francis of Assisi), for soprano solo, 
chorus, and orchestra, was performed for the first time 
with great success. Being a short work, and within the 
powers of most choral societies, we may look for its 
appearance in many programmes. 

As we supposed would be the case, Signor Verdi 
definitely declines to write a work for the Birmingham 
Festival of 1885. His decision was communicated through 
M. Heugel, the Paris publisher. We understand that Mr. 
A. C. Mackenzie is likely to fill the place refused by the 
Italian master; but foreign art will still have a good 
representative in M. Gounod, with a new Requiem. Itis 
probable that the Committee will apply to Dvorak for 
sacred composition. 

Tue Concert given on Wednesday at the Royal Albert 
Hall by Messrs. Ambrose Austin (who we are glad 1 
know is restored to health) and George Watts was it 
every way an enormous success. The programme C0 
tained the names of Mesdames Nilsson (her first appeal 
ance this season), Trebelli, Robertson and Patey, Messts- 
Sims Reeves, E. Lloyd, Santley, Benedict, etc. A special 
feature of the Concert was Mr. Coenen’s Caprice Con 
certante, played on eight pianos, by sixteen performets- 
This work, it may be remembered, was first heard on 2 
special occasion at Messrs. Kirkman’s rooms some time ag- 
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A COMPOSER AND HIS FAMILY. 


Tue year of grace, one thousand seven hundred 
and eighty-five, was a time of evil omen for the fair 
land of France. Looking-on the surface of society, 
one might have said, ‘All things remain as they 
were at the beginning; where then, is the promise 
of trouble?” Louis Capet was making locks in his 
royal workshop at Versailles, and occasionally 
tinkering his kingdom, poor man, in a very unbusiness 
like way. Marie-Antoinette played at shepherdess 
and dairy-maid in the grounds of the Trianon; his 
Royal Highness of Artois flouted decency with his 
mistresses; Philippe of Orleans illustrated the 
Lower Empire in the Palais Royal; the nobles 
capered and danced as though the ground beneath 
them were firm, and the great inarticulate mass of 
the nation—soon to speak in tones which will echo 
through all ages—was only just beginning to stir 
from its attitude of patient suffering. But the year 
we have named, brought forth the famous incident 
of the diamond necklace, as to which a certain pre- 
scient ecclesiastic—Talleyrand-Perigord by name— 
said, “‘ Attend narrowly to that miserable affair: I 
should not be surprised ifit overturned the throne.” 
The wretched business of Cardinal Rohan’s bauble 
was a sore that came to the surface indicative of 
all manner of foulness and rottenness within. Then 
the patient woke up to his desperate state, and set 
about devising his own cure, at last sending his 
professional doctors—and others—to the guillotine 
by dozens. Little, however, did the gay society of 
Paris foresee what lay a-head, or perceive the dark 
shadow of ’89, and the bloody spectre of ’93. 

Why do we draw this picture of fatal danger and 
unsuspecting confidence? It is that we may contrast 
the lowering clouds, the mutter of distant thunder, 
and the undefinable uneasiness that precedes con- 
vulsion, with the light and peace and rest of a single 
French home. The angels of light and peace and 
rest, we may well believe, remained faithful to many 
French homes all through the tempest of the revo- 
lution. The world is never so miserable as it seems. 

Had a curious stranger, wandering through the 
Rue Poissonniére in 1785, stopped before a certain 
house and inquired of the next passer, ‘‘ Who lives 
there?” the answer would have been prompt and 
positive—* Grétry.” All Paris knew the composer 
of Richard Coeur-de-Lion, for he was then at the 
height of his fame, uudisturbed by the pretensions 
of Méhul and the rising genius of Cherubini. During 
nearly twenty years he had been ascending the hill 
of fortune, and the world lay at his feet. With 
Richard he conquered the last stronghold of reluc- 
tant admiration. The municipality named after him 
a street near the Theatre Italiens, and his bust was 





solemnly placed in the foyer of the Opéra. Grétry 
was, therefore, a distinguished Parisian figure, and 
his house in the Rue Poissonniére an object of 
interest. Let us enter. 

The musician’s home is not one of splendid luxury, 
for he has carried into his years of prosperity the 
simple tastes of a man of the people. He affects the 
antique in household furniture, and leaves to osten- 
tation the gilded glories of Louis Quatorze. But if 
the home be plain, it shows no sign of meagreness 
and poverty. In truth, Grétry is not a poor man. 
His numerous successful works have enabled him 
to invest at high interest in the funds of the needy 
State; for three years he has been in the annual 
receipt of a thousand francs from the Opéra, and a 
thousand crowns from the King, while he is just 
about to take his place among the pensionaries of 
the Comédie Italienne. Up to this, but without 
pretence, the composer lives, and his home befits 
its inmates. Suppose that we first encounter Mdme. 
Grétry. The medium through which we look does 
not reveal her form and face, but we know that she is 
thirty-eight years of age, and a woman of the world. 
Fond of society ; by no means averse from staking her 
husband’s money on the green cloth, and cherishing 
ambitious views with regard to ker children, Jeanne 
Gréiry does not, perhaps, attract our regards in a 
very special manner. She, however, rules the heart 
ot her spouse, who, before marriage, loved her “ not 
wisely but too well,” as certain parish registers yet 
extant set forth with unimpeachable accuracy. We 
have not much else to say just now about Mdme. 
Grétry. She will come before us again ina little 
while. Let us enter the next room,whence issue 
sounds as though a single hand wandered aimlessly 
over the keys of a harpsichord, 

A man, seated at the instrument, but half-turned 
from it, is the centre of a group of three young girls, 
who cling about him with much clatter of merry 
voices. Behold André-Ernest-Modeste Grétry, and 
his children. The composer is now forty-four years 
old, and bears on his long, expressive face the marks 
of intellectual toil. In repose he may even look 
care-worn, but just now the features are lighted up 
with fatherly pride and gladness in his lovely off- 
spring. The forehead, high and massive, is thrown 
into relief by the heavy shadows in the hollow 
temples; the full oval eyes are gentle, almost 
languishing, in expression, while the mouth, with its 
slightly opened lips, would give a certain weakness to 
the face but for a large and somewhat aquiline nose 
which supplies the necessary balance. All these traits 
have just been studied and committed to canvas 
by Mdme. Vigée-Lebrun, for the benefit of pos- 
terity in general, and of the engraver Cathelin in 
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the future the air of distinction that obliterates all 
trace of Grétry’s origin, nor show the mingled 
gentleness and spirit which, despite occasional out- 
breaks of self-assertiveness, make him so generally 
esteemed. In his own house, Grétry commands 
worship—at any rate he is the god of the three girls 
who now delight him with their prattle, and whose 
fate, in the not distant future, will wring his heart 
with anguish. 

Jenny Grétry, the eldest of the three, is not yet 
fifteen. years of age, but in the purity and refine- 
ment of her beauty resembles a youthful Madonna. 
She has nothing of what is called character, but 
simply lives to enjoy life. Her parents have told 
her that there is much to learn, and she has done 
her best to acquire the lore of the day, but all to 
very little purpose. The child can sing, it is true. 
She has heard her father repeating phrase after 
phrase in his efforts to make word and tone 
agree, and her imitative faculty has been so stimu- 
lated that now she warbles with the skill of an 
artist,as well as with the voice of an angel. This 
is her only accomplishment. Teachers ply her with 
lessons, but do no more than blanch her cheek and 
crush her spirit. ‘‘ Let me alone,” the girl seems 
to say, “I want to sing, and laugh, and dance. 
The world is bright and beautiful, why darken its 
sky and wither its flowers?” Uponsucha creature 
the studious, hard-working father naturally dotes. 
‘*See in her,” he exclaims, “the prop of my old 
age. Like Antigone, she will lead her father into 
the sunlight, that warmth may rekindle the fires of 
life.” Poor Jenny, alas! will not long keep her own 
vital spark from extifction. She inherits the weak- 
ness of her illustrious parent, and the waxen skin, 
the flushed cheek, are tell-tales -of mischief. 
Gradually the young form droops, and the rounded 
limbs lose their grace of contour. Grétry prays 
and hopes, and hopes and prays, encouraged always 
by the deceitful nature of his child’s disease. Atlast 
there comes a day when Jenny seems revivified. 
The voice is stronger, the breathing less laboured, 
and, as invitation comes from Mdlle. Panckouke 
to a dance, the child says, ‘My father, write and 
excuse me now, but promise that I will certainly 
attend the next.” That very night she dies. Of 
all this, the happy group in the Rue Poissonniére 
anticipate nothing. Jenny leans on her father’s 
shoulder, and asks perhaps to be taken to Versailles 
what time the fountains play. 

Lucile, the second daughter, she who sits there 
at her father’s feet, belongs to another order of 
being, and is all energy. ‘*To prevent her from 
working,” said Grétry, in after years, “ was to kill 
her. Her brain was always precocious, and her 
features in movement.” Although but thirteen 
years of age, Lucile is engaged upon an opera, for 
which the words have been written by Sedaine, who 
prepared the book of Richard Caur-de-Lion. Le 
Mariage d’ Antonio they call the child’s work, and at 
it she labours with the impetuosity of an ardent 
nature. If we could look into Grétry’s diary lying 
on the desk yonder, we should see some such entry 








as the following: ‘“‘ She is just the same (that is to 
say, impetuous) when she composes. She touches 
her harp with anger, and is irritated at finding 
nothing. I cry out to her, ‘So much the better; 
it is a proof that thou wilt, not produce mediocrity, 
When she has found that which she seeks she runs 
to me: ‘ Look!’ she says, ‘I have finished that 
diabolical piece!’ ‘All is diabolical in art,’ ] 
answer, ‘ when one feels the truth and wishes to ex. 
press it; the lightest air is as difficult as the grandest 
scena.’ She trembles while I examine her work, 
but I take care not to point out all the faults at 
once, and risk extinguishing the sacred fire. On the 
morrow I say: ‘I have thought over that piece; it 
is better perhaps to change here or add there. 
What dost thou think? Let us try both ways at 
the piano.’ ‘Yes,’ she responds ‘thou art right. 
How happy thou art in finding all at once what is 
best!’ ‘That is true’ I answer ‘ but I have been 
searching for thirty years.’” Good fortune awaits 
Le Mariage d’Antonio. It will be produced in public 
on July 9, next year (1786), and not only have a run 
of nineteen nights, but be crowned with the honour 
of a revival in 1787. At present, the proud father 
is scoring the opera for his child, and thinking 
perhaps of the letter he will write to the Fournal de 
Paris setting forth on the day of performance 
all the facts concerning the authorship. Looking 
farther into the future, we see Lucile engaged upon 
another opera, Toinette ct Louis, which has its first 
hearing in March, 1787, and meets with rare 
success. The public are charmed with the. child- 
composer’s music, and applaud with enthusiasm the 
following lines :— 

Jeunes rosiers, jeunes talens, 

Ont besoin du secours du maitre, 

Un petit auteur de treize ans 

Est un rosier qui vient de naitre. 

Il n’offre qu’un bouton nouveau 

Si vous voulez des fleurs écloses. 

Daignez étayer l’arbrisseau, 

Quelques jours vous aurez des roses. 

Is it not difficult to imagine how Grétry loves this 
gifted child, in whom he sees promise of his own 
genius. Doubtless, sitting there and looking down 
into her fair young face, he weaves for her the web 
of a splendid destiny. Day dreams all, alas! We 
can see deeper into the horoscope than the proud 
father, and discern a dark shadow projected across 
her path—the shadow of a man who presently will 
come a-wooing and blight the life he swears to 
cherish. The lover is one Marin, son of a rich 
banker. He can give poor Lucile wealth and station, 
which is nearly all that Mdme. Grétry cares about. 
Parental influence, therefore, -backs up the suitor’s 
pretensions, and the marriage takes place; Grétry 
himself cherishing a belief that his daughter is 
really loved. The grim truth comes out soon after 


the wedding. Marin, brought up under a tyrannous | 


paternal rule, has taken a wife only to escape fromit, 
and in turn becomes atyrant; nay worse thana tyrant. 
He neglects his wife for other women, and she, poor 
soul, too proud and too honourable to take revenge 
in kind, slowly pines away. So pass two wretched 
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years and then comes the end. Looking into the 
horoscope we see Lucile on her death-bed, near 
which stand her father and mother, and her well- 
beloved sister, Antoinette. She speaks to her 
mother: ‘ You thought that wealth would suffice for 
my happiness. Oh! how you deceived yourself! 
For two years I have done nothing but ‘sigh, and 
my sorrow was the greater because I felt that it was 
useless to complain. I would preserve my dear 
Antoinette from the crue] and unsupportable torment 
to which the neglected wife is condemned. Promise 
not to make my sister a second victim. She loves} 
she is loved; her choice would have been mine. 
Promise me to sanction it.” Overcome with re- 
morse, Mdme. Grétry gives the desired assurance, 
and a smile of happiness irradiates the dying face. 
That night, Lucile passes away; thinking of the 
sister who has gone before. Her last words are 
“Ah! my poor Jenny!” 

Now let us turn to Antoinette, god-daughter of 
the Queen of France. She is seated on her father’s 
knee, toying with the curl of his wig, as her lively 
tongue pours forth artless prattle. The days of 
happy childhood are hers now, but, going in advance 
of time, we see her left alone, the one hope of the 
house, the passionately adored of her bereaved 
father. Gracious and _ beautiful, Antoinette is 
fortunate in love, for a real attachment exists 
between herself and M. Bouilly, Grétry’s literary 
colleague in Pierre le Grand. To all seeming a 
joyous future is assured, and her formal betrothal 
takes place before starting on a visit to Lyons, in 
company with her parents. That journey marks the 
beginning of the end. The river Saone is flooded 
at a certain point, an accident happens, and 
Antoinette falls into the stream. Her agonised 
father plunges in after her, and, seizing her dress 
as she is borne past, manages to bring her safe to 
land. But the shock kills the fair young girl. 
Consumption develops itself rapidly, and her 
lover notes a change as he welcomes her back 
to Paris. ‘Her voice so sweet to my ear,” he 
writes, ‘‘ seemed veiled, her respiration short. I put 
itdown to emotion at our meeting. But her blue 
eyes were less brilliant, and her complexion, of an 
incomparable freshness, seemed paler as though 
with the fatigue of travel. More than all, however, 
it distressed me to see in this angelic creature a 
forced gaiety which her whole appearance denied. 
She strove to hide her suffering state.” 

The fell disease will have its way, and the poor 
child knows that her doom is sealed; but always 
she seeks to re-assure her father and lover. Time 
comes however when the pathetic deception cannot 
longer be kept up. Antoinette takes to her bed, 
near which the father, with his heart breaking, has 
a spinet placed, that he might play to her the 
themes of the opera (Guillaume Tell) in hand. The 
last scene of all is inexpressibly touching. The 
dying maid sees her departed sisters at the bedside, 
and addresses them in the most endearing terms, 
goes through with them the happy episodes of their 
common childhood and pleads that never again may 
they be parted. Coming out of her delirium, she 
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takes the hands of her parents and gasps, “I am 
going, but I do not fear death. What will become 
of you?” Then she expires with a smile upon her 
lips and Grétry is childless. 

One more glance into the future shows the now 
happy father a silent and melancholy man, who is 
never known to smile. He is still the successful 
composer, but to every congratulation he answers: 
“That for which I formerly desired success exists 
no longer, All is the same to me now.” He is fond 
of gazing upon three small portraits, and will show 
then to visitors, remarking, with a pathos worthy of 
Shakespeare’s Lear, “‘ Behold, three ingrates who 
have left me!” On September 24, 1813, the 
French Empire falling to ruins about him, Grétry 
lies dying in Rousseau’s Hermitage at Montmorency. 
He has long been motionless on the bed, but 
suddenly he rises with outstretched arms and 
radiant face. No‘word escapes him. The awe- 
struck watchers believe that he sees his children. 

Nothing of all this does the happy family grohp 
in the Rue Poissonniére anticipate. From father 
and daughters alike, the future is mercifully hidden. 
Let us softly retire and leave them to the enjoyment 
of each other’s love. 

JosEPH BENNETT. 





MUSICIANS ABROAD. 
VI.—BucuHarEstT. 


THERE is, probably,no country upon the Continent 
of Europe in which music, considered as a social 
recreation interchangeable between persons belong- 
ing to the higher classes, is less assiduously culti- 
vated—more steadfastly neglected would, perhaps, 
be the more accurate way of putting it—than Rou- 
mania. At the very height of the “ fast and furious ” 
fashionable season in Bucharest, one admitted to 
the penetralia of Boyar society may attend half-a- 
hundred evening parties without being called upon 
to make pretence, amid a ceaseless buzz of small- 
talk, of listening to ‘a little music.’ As a rule, no- 
body belonging to them by right of birth or position 
sings or plays in Roumanian salons. Politics and 
petits soins monopolise the drawing-room energies of 
the Dacian stronger sex—coquetry and caquetage 
those of the weaker. Upon the rare occasions when 
the musical element is, for some special reason, in- 
troduced into the unwritten programme of a soirée, 
at which “one dances not,” the Jaofari, or native 
minstrels are hired for the night and stationed in 
a roomy, divanned ante-chamber, through which 
the guests must pass on their way into or out of the 
reception-rooms. There, at brief intervals, they 
sing the wild melodies of the country or play quaint 
arrangements of popular airs, familiar and dear to 
every born Roumanian, from about niuv p.m. (the 
Dacian dinner-hour is six, and dinners seldom last 
more than a couple of hours) till one, or at the latest 
two a.m. You are by no means expected by your 
hostess or host to pay any attention to the musical 
entertainment thus provided for your delectation ; 
still, it is ‘the thing” to encourage the /aotari from 
time to time by strolling into the apartment occupied 
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by them, and listening for a few minutes to their in- 
spiring strains whilst half reclining, cigarette in 
mouth—in some of the more old-fashioned Boyar 
palaces a chibouk will be offered to you in the 
“ minstrel’s room’—upon a divan luxuriously be- 
spread with velvety Moldavian rugs. The minstrels 
themselves, Roumanian gypsies to a man, are an 
extremely sensitive and excitable folk of highly- 
wrought temperament, subject, as a matter of course, 
to reactions of dismal flaccidity. When their 
efforts to please are unheeded for any length of 
time, their spirits are apt to flag and their playing 
to become slack and nerveless. To a few attentive 
listeners however—especially to such as are not too 
indolent or stuck-up to express appreciation by a 
little judicious applause—they rise as readily as a 
hungry trout to a fly, and brighten into deft and 
stirring execution with that inexhaustible enthusiasm 
which only fires the souls of genuine inborn 
musicians. 

The /aotari,as I have already observed, are gypsies 
to a man, in the literal as well as conventional sense 
of that definition—for, with few and unimportant 
exceptions, female singers and players are rigour- 
ously excluded from the so-called ‘ minstrel brother- 
hoods” at presentenjoying privatefavour and public 
celebrity in the “fair and lovely land” of Basil 
Alecsandri. These “ brotherhoods” pride them- 
selves somewhat inordinately upon a_é strict 
observance of the traditions orally communicated 
to them and to those who came before them, from 
generation to generation for five or six centuries 
past. One or two of the provincial /aotari bands, 
unacknowledged by the chiefs of the minstrel 
“mystery,” admit songstresses to participation in 
their performances; but such Master-Singers as 
Niko Moldoveanil (Nick the Moldavian), or Grigor 
o Rucinéara (Gregory the Nightingale) would scorn 
to tolerate the presence of petticoats amongst the 
tuneful fraternities submitted to their sway. Of 
yore the /aotari were far more important personages 
than they are now. Their profession—chiefly owing 
to the confidential nature of its supplementary 
branches—was a highly lucrative one. Not only 
were they Minnesingers—whose periodical rounds 
through the country afforded the wealthy provincial 
Boyars the only artistic recreation then available to 
the Dacian squirearchy—extempore poets and 
musical improvisatori, but purveyors of news in ante- 
journalistic days, and, to boot, trusty go-betweens 
in all the secret negotiations of love. In their 
hands were the threads of countless family intrigues, 
as well as of not a few political conspiracies ; and they 
were seldom, if ever, known to betray the confidence 
reposed in them. Iam writing of imperative and 
all but lawless times, when Boyars were not’ to be 
trifled with, and the /aotari, knowing full well that 
any indiscretion might cost them their heads, or 
subject them to the irreparable inconvenience 
of impalement, inflexibly kept their own 
council and made a_ good thing of so 
doing. In nine cases out of ten, their arrival 
upon an estate was a welcome interruption to the 


jollification. 


profoundly-bored Boyar with an indefeasible pretext 
for indulging in a congenial burst of revelry and 
Messengers were despatched in al] 
directions to the neighbouring landowners, charged 
with invitations to a round of banquets and hora 
bouts, organised as a natural consequence of the 
laotari’s advent. At these feasts, the minstrels, 
stationed in a semi-circle behind the amphytrion’s 
chair, and picturesquely arrayed in dark velvet 
jerkins and scarlet caps, sang alternately their 
newest and oldest lays, or improvised upon themes 
propounded to them by the chief personages of the 
company, or chanted extempore couplets, dealing 
humorously with the special characteristics of their’ 
auditors. Considerable license was accorded to 
them, as to the medieval jester. It was an under. 
stood thing that no offence was to be taken at the 
witticisms—however personal and pungent—of the 
“ privileged Tsigani.” Thrice during the after- 
noon’s and evening’s performance—which, com- 
prising the long-protracted hora that succeeded the 
vocal part of the entertainment, generally lasted 
many hours—it was the prerogative of the leading 
laotar to hand his cap, bowing profoundly, to his host, 
who, after dropping into it his own tribute, passed 
it on to his male guests, and when it again reached 
him, after having gone the round of the table, re- 
stored it to its owner with a kindly, “ Poutftich, 
brat!’? (Takethis, brother!) Good store of broad 
silvern yakussars and eke of sparkling golden 
ducats caused the gaudy head-gear to weigh heavily 
as the dark-eyed, brown-skinned gipsy took it 
deferentially from the hand of his benefactor and, 
without even glancing at its contents—for such was 
the behaviour prescribed by /aotari etiquette—poured 
them into the leathern pouch hanging from his 
untanned girdle. 

When I first knew Roumania, long before its 
Royal and railway days, when Boyars still ruled the 
land, and serfdom, though legally abolished, was 
practically a Dacian “institution” by no means 
devoid of vitality, the /oatari retained some brilliant 
vestiges, in outward appearance at least, of their 
pristine smartness and prestige. Now-a-days they 
have come down in the world, like their patrons, 
the country squires, whom universal suffrage has 
reduced to nonentity, Not, as in the “ good old 
times,” do they perambulate the provinces in glossy 
velvet jackets and gay crimson kaciulas, secure of 
an hospitable welcome and generous guerdon at 
every provincial magnate’s chateau. They may be 
seen hanging about hétels inthe larger Roumaniat 
cities, or in suburban pleasure gardens (like the 
Herestreu at Bucharest), of which they constitute 
the chief attraction. Three or four of their best 
*‘ brotherhoods,” each under the leadership of a 
famous tenor-singer or supremely gifted fiddler, 
abide permanently in the capital, where during the 
fashionable season they are in considerable request 
at diplomatic dinner parties, and at the evening 
receptions already alluded to. According to the 
numerical strength of the band engaged, from five to 
ten pounds will remunerate their services for a 





tiresome monotony of rural life, and furnished the 


of, say, six hours in duration ; but a guest at sucha 
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entertainment may, without committing any breach 
of the social law, bestow upon them Jargesse, when 
leaving the house of his host. Their dress, as a 
rule, is that of the average Dacian counter-jumper, 
subfusk in hue, relieved perhaps by a bright scarlet, 
blue, or pea-green necktie, the solitary outward and 
visible sign of their congenital fondness for gaudy 
colours. When not actually playing, they bear 
themselves cringingly. The brightest things about 
them are their restless eyes, from which sparks of 
their innate wildness flash out now and anon, in 
strange contrast to the prosaic seediness of their 
attire and spiritless servility of their attitude. But, 
once launched into the rendering of some fantastic 
doina or rollicking hora, a surprising change accrues 
to their demeanour and facial expression ; they draw 
themselves up cheerily—almost proudly—and take 
free elbow-room with the gestures of emancipate 
men, joyously conscious of their natural gifts and 
developed powers ; their lugubrious physiognomies 
are illuminated by beaming smiles; the droop, as 
though by magic, vanishes alike from shoulders, eye- 
lids and mouth-corners. It is then that the art he 
all unreasoningly loves transfigures the Jaotar from 
a limp loafer into'an eager executant of the strangest 
strains that ever startled and fascinated a cultured 
musicalear. Not one of these minstrels possesses the 
least knowledge of the elementary rules of harmony, 
oris acquainted with even the rudiments of notation. 
They make music as the birds do, they know not 
why or how; but from them many a Western com- 
poser might pick up valuable hints anent novelty of 
thematic treatment, so quaintly subtle and exquisitely 
delicate are the modulations and enharmonic tran- 
sitions they contrive to extract from their instruments, 
often poorin quantity and always eccentrically hetero- 
geneous in combination. One peculiar characteristic 
of the music they play and sing, I may mention 
here. It is for the most part—vocal as well as in- 
strumental—doina as well as hora—cast in the minor 
keys, and actual discords are frequently employed 
in the Jaotart concerted arrangements to enhance 
the intrinsic gloom of the melody, with a weird and 
singularly impressive effect. 

Six years have elapsed since my last sojourn— 
one extending over several months at a stretch—in 
the principalities, since that date promoted to the 
tank of kingdom; but during the previous decade, 
I had enjoyed many opportunities of becoming well 
acquainted. with Roumanian music and minstrelsy. 
At one time I knew every eminent Jaotary in Mol- 
davia, if not in Wallachia, by sight, and was—for a 
straint (foreigner) —tolerably familiar with the 
artistic specialities of all the “stars,” instrumental, 
or vocal, working the country from Suczava to 
Galatz. Of the many roaming minstrel-bands with 
which it was my good fortune to foregather in the 
course of my own successive wanderings through 
the “ scumpa tseara si fruméasa ” between the years 
1865 and 1875, the “‘ brotherhood” submitted to the 
sway of Nick the Moldavian, was in every respect 
the most remarkable. It consisted of eight per- 
formers, each of whom could play more than one 
istrument, and with really extraordinary ability, 


whilst one and all were tuneful and passionate singers. 
I first came upon them, very late at night, in a 
summer-garden, the abode of vociferous frogs, 
myriads in number and never weary of croaking 
batrachian part-songs in every vocal register, from 
the gruffest of basses to the shrillest of trebles. 
Thither some of my Boyar friends conveyed 
me, to sup under the dark blue canopy of a 
Roumanian midnight sky, and to hear the best 
minstreisy in all the land. As we were sitting ina 
bosky nook, dimly lighted by one stearine candle, 
defended from the breezes by a crystal sheath, we 
became aware of dusky faces peering in upon us 
from among the rustling green leaves. It struck 
me, I remember, that if the owners of such ominous 
physiognomies earned their daily bread by honest 
means, Dame Nature must have done them a cruel 
wrong. The situation seemed precarious; and 
suddenly the frog-choruses themselves, to my ear, 
acquired an intolerably menacing vehemence. 
Whilst I was anxiously scanning those dingy visages, 
in the faint hope of detecting a ray of mansuetude 
in at least one gleaming eye, they all broke out into 
merry smiles; off went a fiddle with a humorous 
flourish; tink-a-tank twangled the double-necked 
guitar under the deft fingers of Niko Moldoveanul ; 
a flutey tooting revealed the presence of Pandean 
pipes, uncommonly mellow in quality ; and Nicolai 
Terranul (Nicholas the Peasant), a slender young 
Tsigan, with crisply curled black hair, and eyes like 
dark brown opals, stepped forward, bowing with all 
the grace and ease of a practised courtier, and sang 
one of the gayest predatory ballads of his répertoire 
in a throstle-throated, truly admirable manner. 
The “ Peasant ” and the “ Moldavian” could both 
fiddle distractingly well, besides singing in such sort 
as to stir the heart and charm the ear, and playing 
the ciombolani—a sort of upright zither, plucked 
at with a plectrum—quite inimitably. To either of 
them a page of printed notes would have been about 
as intelligible as a chronological brick from Mesopo- 
tamia. Of their comrades, one in particular—a 
withered gypsy, exactly the colour of an ancient 
copper kettle, with revolving wild eyes—was the 
original genius of the “ brotherhood.” His instru- 
ment was the fiddle, upon which he could imitate 
exactly the tones of the flute, Pandeans, and three- 
holed reed—the genuine Dacian peasant’s solace 
and only musical “ familiar.”” This incomparable 
sound-mimic was, moreover, a composer and impro- 
visatore, extravagantly proud of his compositions, 
which seemed to me the ravings of insane tonality, 
though there was unquestionably “‘ method in their 
madness.” When he extemporised, his ‘‘ brothers ”’ 
accompanied him by ear and intuition, hitting off 
the just harmonies with a surprising prescience of 
the most improbable melodic transitions. In all 
his rhapsodies there were real tunes, cast in the 
oddest of rhythms, but correct in form and intel- 
ligible enough to a quick musical ear. The copper- 
coloured, wizened Tsigan had queer ways of his 
own. His ordinary attitude in the company was 
retiring, not to say furtive; but when he detected 
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his way through his fellows to their front, jerk his 


chin down upon his fiddle like some extremely 
aged and supernaturally wily bird, roll his eyes, 
wink, and grin a saffron grin. Then, dropping his 
bow lightly on the strings, he would conjure there- 
from, with the supplest of wrists and most dexterous 
of fingers, such weird sounds as I, for one, have 
never before or since heard produced from any 
combination of wood, catgut, and horsehair. 

The remaining members of the brotherhood were, 
avowedly, a second guitar, second-fiddle, three- 
holed pipe, grunter, and Pandeans. I say avowedly, 
because those were, so to speak, their official attri- 
butes in the band; but it appeared to me that each 
man could, at a pinch, play his neighbour’s instru- 
ment, and others as well. He of the Pandeans 
was a gipsy version of Don Quixote ; very long, very 
brown, very dried-up, very loose-jointed, with a face 
chiefly consisting of converging nose and chin, set 
off by a pair of dark sad eyes, bovine rather than 
human. All of this artist’s flesh that I could see, 
reminded me, in colour and texture, of South 
American dried meat. He had a curiously lugu- 
brious way of piping, as though conscious that it 
was his doom to forward his own process of desic- 
cation by blowing his inward self into the reeds 
fringing his under lip. Judging by his facial expres- 
sion whilst dealing with the lower tones, each one 
of them might have been fraught with his death- 
warrant. Asa player, you could not have looked 
upon a more melancholy man; and yet, when it 
behoved him to sing, he could smile quite genially, 
whilst giving out rich, velvety bass notes from the 
deepest depths of his lank, cavernous chest. I found 
hima pleasant fellow to talk to, profoundly interested 
in his art, and childishly curioys with respect to the 
music of other lands. So, indeed, were they all; 
and I shall never forget the rapture of attention and 
glow of excitement with which they listened to some 
sketchy souvenirs of Wagner, Berlioz, and Liszt, 
which I played to them on a dreadful old grand 
piano one day, when I had bidden them to my hétel 
for the entertainment of a few friends. It was a 
treat to observe their intense appreciation of har- 
monic methods and treatments absolutely new to 
them, and to listen to their intelligent attempts to 
fish out the novelties on their own instruments after- 
wards. In conclusion, I cannot forbear mentioning 
what struck me at the time as a fine trait—artistic 
and chivalrous—of .those untutored but gifted Rou- 
manian minstrels. They refused their fee, when 
dismissed for the evening, saying that what I had 
taught them more than paid for their humble service, 
without counting the pleasure they had experienced 
in hearing ** undreamt-of sound-wonders.” Of such 
stuff were the Dacian Jaotart when I knew them! 

Wa. Beatty-Kincston. 

Tue Cardiff Eisteddfod Committee received seventeen 
settings, for full orchestra, soli and chorus, of a libretto 
entitled The Crusader, in competition for a prize of £50. 
The works are now under consideration by the London 
adjudicators, and some of them are reported to be of a 
superior class, 
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THE ORIGINAL OF RIGOLETTO, 

Tue recent revival of Victor Hugo’s drama, Ly 
Roi S’amuse, has, through the prominence given to 
the character of Triboulet, Francis I.’s jester, called 
attention to the subject of court fools in general ; and 
a popular French author has even thought it worth 
while to publish memoirs of the most remarkable of 
these personages in the form of a book. Triboulet 
is at the present moment if not at all times the most 
interesting of the whole batch; and no other jester 
has played so important a part in history, in litera. 
ture and in music. Triboulet was not the first of 
the jesters, but he was the first in France to make 
himself a name; and Rigoletto, his lyrical equi- 
valent, was, according to the French Dramatist, M, 
Jaime, the last. The hero then, of Victor Hugo's 
Le Roi S’amuse and of Verdi’s Rigoletto, may be looked 
upon as a typical jester, or rather as the most eni- 
nent among typicaljesters. Rigoletto was jester atthe 
Court of the Duke of Mantua ; but his tragic history 
as set forth by Verdi’s librettist, is made to differ inno 
way from that of Tribouletin the service of FrancisI. 
Triboulet owes much no doubt to accident, and 
to the genius of the philosophers, poets and compo- 
sers who one after the other have taken him up. 
Rabelais introduced him in “* Pantagruel”’ where, to 
indicate at once his folly and his wisdom, he calls 
him Morosoph. Victor Hugo, fifty years ago, made 
him the principal character in the admirable play 
whose jubilee was celebrated some weeks since at 
the Théatre Francais. A piece too has been pro- 
duced under the title of Le Fils de Triboulet, ap 
parently own brother to the incomparable Gilda 
of Rigoletto; and in 1856, the opera was brought 
out by which, more than by any other work, the 
character if not the name of Triboulet has_ been 
popularized throughout Europe. 

The origin of the word Triboulet is lost in mystery. 
It may have been derived ironically from the doubt- 
ful Latin word tribulatio; or, from the “trois boules” 
of the jester’s bauble. Triboulet’s real name was 
in any case Feurial; and he first attracted the 
notice of Louis XII. in the character of a mendicant, 
or at least vagabond pursued with derision in the 
streets by the ostlers and servants of the Court. 
Hearing of the ill-treatment he had suffered, the 
King sent for him, gave him a purse of money and 
was so pleased with his “ ready wit,” that he kept 
him in the royal household, and at length made him 
Court fool. Triboulet never lost his benefactor’s 
favour, which was continued to him notwithstanding 
his faults and the cowardice he showed on at least 
one occasion. He accompanied the King in his 
Italian campaign, and at the first sound of cannon 
was so scared that he ran into his tent and crawled 
under the bed. ‘I believe,’’ says Clément Marot, 
who afterwards wrote a poem on the campaign, i 
which he himself took part, “that he would be 
there even now if he had not been dragged out.” 
When Louis XII. died, the jester passed into the 
service of Francis I., who liked him better if possible 
than did his predecessor. To offend Triboulet, was 
to enrage the King; and the courtiers even when 
wounded by his sharp sallies, dared not retaliate. 
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One of them, however, who had apparently been 
provoked beyond bearing, seized Triboulet on 
meeting him in the street, and declared he would 
beat him to death with his walking-stick. But the 
nimble fellow contrived to escape, and running to 
his royal master told him what had happened. 
Francis in a fury, exclaimed that had his favourite 
been killed he would have hanged the courtier a 
quarter of an hour afterwards, whereupon Triboulet 
suggested as an improvement, that he should hang 
him “a quarter of an hour before.” But if Francis 
expected everybody else to endure Triboulet’s witty 
attacks, he made no exception in his own case, as 
for instance in connection with the permission he 
gave to Charles V. to cross France on his way to 
the Low Countries. 

“If,” said Triboulet, ** Charles trusts himself in 
France, the land of his rival, I shall have to write 
him down at the head of my tablet as the greatest 
fool that ever lived.” ‘ But supposing he comes 
to France, and I do not interfere with him?” 
“In that case,” replied Triboulet, “I shall erase 
his name and put yours in its place.” Instead of 
pitching the jester out of window, Francis laughed 
at his joke, and Triboulet survived to utter, some 
time afterwards, one of the most famous of all his 
sayings. Like Louis XII., Francis resolved to try 
his fortune in Italy, and one day he held a council, 
at which the jester was present, to decide upon a 
plan of invasion. Many different ones were sub- 
mitted, and at length, when it only remained to 
make a choice, the king turned to Triboulet and 
asked whether he had anything to say. ‘ You have 
found a dozen ways of getting into Italy,” was the 
reply ; ‘“‘ but you have forgotten the most important 
thing of all—a way of getting out again.” This is 
doubtless the origin of the remark attributed by our 
national vanity to Count Moltke, who is reported to 
have said that he had several plans for landing troops 
in England, but not one for re-embarking them. 

Triboulet, on his death, was succeeded by Brus- 
quet, who remained Court jester during the reigns 
of four French Kings, one of them, the serious 
Philippe II. Brusquet had begun life as a quack 
physician, and he is said to have killed with his vile 
mixtures every patient he treated. As jester, he 
distinguished himself less by what he said than by 
what he did. His chief victim was Marshal de Strozzi, 
who generally, however, took fit revenge. One day 
the Marshal came to Court in a velvet jacket trimmed 
with silver, and Brusquet admired it so much that 
he determined to make it his own, While Strozzi was 
talking tosomebody, Brusquet, unperceived, plastered 
his back with lard ; and the same day the jacket was 
giventohim. Not long afterwards Strozzi indemnified 
himself by secretly taking out of the jester’s pocket 
a piece of jewellery worth five hundred crowns. 
Brusquet in return cut off the mane and clipped an 
ear of Strozzi’s horse; and thus for a long while the 
warfare went on. Once Brusquet invited the Mar- 
shal to dinner, and regaled him exclusively with pies 
and patties which, though they sent forth a savoury 
smell, contained nothing but bits of leather; and 
Strozzi repaid the jester’s hospitality by giving him 





a feast of old slippers stewed. About this time the 
queen wishing to see Brusquet’s wife asked him to 
send her to the court; and it occurred to Brusquet 
that there was herea grand opportunity for one of his 
practical jokes. Having informed the queen that 
Mme. Brusquet was almost deaf, he told Mme. 
Brusquet that the queen could not hear unless 
spoken to very loudly, adding that Strozzi also had 
lost the use of his ears. The result was that the queen 
and Mme. Brusquet bawled at one another most 
vigorously,whileMme. Brusquet,when she approached 
Strozzi, positively yelled at him. Brusquet retained 
his office to the last; but Angely, the only one of 
the Fren@h Royal jesters after him who gained any 
renown, fell at length into such disfavour that he was 
driven from the court. Previously, however, to his 
ignominious flight he had managed toamass a great 
deal of money; which caused someone to remark 
that of all the fools who courted Louis XIV. Angely 
alone made his fortune by it. 

Court fools began to grow fashionable in Europe 
about the eleventh century, and after a time not 
only kings, but princes and noblemen had their 
buffoons. But it is in the land of Triboulet that the 
jester’s foolery has been most appreciated. Fora 
long time the French Court was kept supplied with 
fools by the inhabitants of Troyes, as appears from 
a curious document preserved in the archives of that 
ancient city. It is signed by Charles V. and contains 
a passage to the following effect: ‘* Now, since by the 
death of its late holder, the office of fool in our 
palace has become vacant, we order the citizens of 
our good city Troyes to provide, as it has so long 
been their duty to do, a fool from their city to 
divert our majesty and the lords of our palace.” 
Then mention is made of certain special privileges 
which the said good city enjoyed in recognition of 
the superiority of its fools and which it is still to 
enjoy so long as it continues to produce them in 
perfection. Whether Triboulet came from Troyes 
does not seem to be known. But that city, so fertile 
in fools, might well be proud of having produced 
one whose memory was to be preserved in prose by 
Rabelais, in verse by Clémet Marot and Victor Hugo, 
in music by Verdi. H. SUTHERLAND Epwarbs. 





TuE list of singers for the Gloucester Festival is as 
follows: Miss Anna Williams, Mdlle. Avigliana, and Miss 
Mary Davies, Madame Patey, and Miss Hilda Wilson, 
Messrs. Edward Lloyd, Newth, Brerton, F. King and 
Santley. Leader, Mr. Carrodus. Conductor, Mr. C, L, 
Williams, the Cathedral Organist. The works to be 
given in the Cathedral are The Redemption, St. Mary 
Magdalen, a new work by Dr. Stainer; The Hymn of 
Praise, Elijah, Mass in C, An Elegiac Symphony by Stan- 
ford ; a new Oratorio, Sennacherib, by Dr. Arnold of Win- 
chester, two unaccompanied Anthems by Gibbons and 
Bird, and a new Anthem by Mr. Lloyd of Christ Church, 
Oxford. Two concerts will be given in the Shire Hall, 
the programmes of which will contain, amongst other 
things, Mozart’s Symphony in G Minor ; overtures, ¥essonda 
(Spohr), Anacreon (Cherubini), Tannhduser and Prome- 
theus, Mendelssohn’s Walpurgis-Nacht, and a short Choral 
work by Hubert Parry. Miss Amy Hare, R.A.M., of whom 
report speaks very favourably, will be the solo pianist. 
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126 THE 
his way through his fellows to their front, jerk his 
chin down upon his fiddle like some extremely 
aged and supernaturally wily bird, roll his eyes, 
wink, and grin a saffron grin. Then, dropping his 
bow lightly on the strings, he would conjure there- 
from, with the supplest of wrists and most dexterous 
of fingers, such weird sounds as I, for one, have 
never before or since heard produced from any 
combination of wood, catgut, and horsehair. 

The remaining members of the brotherhood were, 
avowedly, a second guitar, second-fiddle, three- 
holed pipe, grunter, and Pandeans. I say avowedly, 
because those were, so to speak, their official attri- 
butes in the band; but it appeared to me that each 
man could, at a pinch, play his neighbour’s instru- 
ment, and others as well. He of the Pandeans 
was a gipsy version of Don Quixote ; very long, very 
brown, very dried-up, very loose-jointed, with a face 
chiefly consisting of converging nose and chin, set 
off by a pair of dark sad eyes, bovine rather than 
human. All of this artist’s flesh that I could see, 
reminded me, in colour and texture, of South 
American dried meat. He had a curiously lugu- 
brious way of piping, as though conscious that it 
was his doom to forward his own process of desic- 
cation by blowing his inward self into the reeds 
fringing his under lip. Judging by his facial expres- 
sion whilst dealing with the lower tones, each one 
of them might have been fraught with his death- 
warrant. Asa player, you could not have looked 
upon a more melanchcly man; and yet, when it 
behoved him to sing, he could smile quite genially, 
whilst giving out rich, velvety bass notes from the 
deepest depths of his lank, cavernous chest. I found 
hima pleasant fellow to talk to, profoundly interested 
in his art, and childishly curioys with respect to the 
music of other lands. So, indeed, were they all; 
and I shall never forget the rapture of attention and 
glow of excitement with which they listened to some 
sketchy souvenirs of Wagner, Berlioz, and Liszt, 
which I played to them on a dreadful old grand 
piano one day, when I had bidden them to my hétel 
for the entertainment of a few friends. It was a 
treat to observe their intense appreciation of har- 
monic methods and treatments absolutely new to 
them, and to listen to their intelligent attempts to 
fish out the novelties on their own instruments after- 
wards. In conclusion, I cannot forbear mentioning 
what struck me at the time as a fine trait—artistic 
and chivalrous—of those untutored but gifted Rou- 
manian minstrels. They refused their fee, when 
dismissed for the evening, saying that what I had 
taught them more than paid for their humble service, 
without counting the pleasure they had experienced 
in hearing “ undreamt-of sound-wonders.” Of such 
stuff were the Dacian Jaotarit when I knew them! 


Ws. BEattTy-KINGSTON. 


Tue Cardiff Eisteddfod Committee received seventeen 
settings, for full orchestra, soli and chorus, of a libretto 
entitled The Crusader, in competition for a prize of £50. 
The works are now under consideration by the London 
adjudicators, and some of them are reported to be of a 
superior class. 
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THE ORIGINAL OF RIGOLETTO, 
Tue recent revival of Victor Hugo’s drama, Ly 
Roi S’amuse, has, through the prominence given to 
the character of Triboulet, Francis I.’s jester, called 
attention to the subject of court fools in general ; and 
a popular French author has even thought it worth 
while to publish memoirs of the most remarkable of 
these personages in the form of a book. Triboulet 
is at the present moment if not at all times the most 
interesting of the whole batch; and no other jester 
has played so important a part in history, in litera. 
ture and in music. Triboulet was not the first of 
the jesters, but he was the first in France-to make 
himself a name; and Rigoletto, his lyrical equi- 
valent, was, according to the French Dramatist, M, 
Jaime, the last. The hero then, of Victor Hugo's 
Le Roi S’amuse and of Verdi’s Rigoletto, may be looked 
upon as a typical jester, or rather as the most emi- 
nentamong typicaljesters. Rigoletto was jester atthe 
Court of the Duke of Mantua; but his tragic history 
as set forth by Verdi's librettist, is made to differ inno 
way from that of Tribouletin the service of FrancisI. 
Triboulet owes much no doubt to accident, and 
to the genius of the philosophers, poets and compo- 
sers who one after the other have taken him up. 
Rabelais introduced him in “‘ Pantagruel”’ where, to 
indicate at once his folly and his wisdom, he calls 
him Morosoph. Victor Hugo, fifty years ago, made 
him the principal character in the admirable play 
whose jubilee was celebrated some weeks since at 
the Théatre Francais. A piece too has been pro- 
duced under the title of Le Fils de Triboulet, ap- 
parently own brother to the incomparable Gilda 
of Rigoletto; and in 1856, the opera was brought 
out by which, more than by any other work, the 
character if not the name of Triboulet has been 
popularized throughout Europe. 
The origin of the word Triboulet is lost in mystery. 
It may have been derived ironically from the doubt- 
ful Latin word tribulatio ; or, from the ‘trois boules” 
of the jester’s bauble. Triboulet’s real name was 
in any case Feurial; and he first attracted the 
notice of Louis XII. in the character of a mendicant, 
or at least vagabond pursued with derision in the 
streets by the ostlers and servants of the Court. 
Hearing of the ill-treatment he had suffered, the 
King sent for him, gave him a purse of money and 
was so pleased with his “ready wit,” that he kept 
him in the royal household, and at length made him 
Court fool. Triboulet never lost his benefactor's 
favour, which was continued to him notwithstanding 
his faults and the cowardice he showed on at least 
one occasion. He accompanied the King in his 
Italian campaign, and at the first sound of cannon 
was so scared that he ran into his tent and crawled 
under the bed. “I believe,’’ says Clément Marot, 
who afterwards wrote a poem on the campaign, it 
which he himself took part, “that he would be 
there even now if he had not been dragged out.” 
When Louis XII. died, the jester passed into the 
service of Francis I., who liked him better if possible 
than did his predecessor. To offend Triboulet, was 
to enrage the King; and the courtiers even when 





wounded by his sharp sallies, dared not retaliate. 
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One of them, however, who had apparently been 
provoked beyond bearing, seized Triboulet on 
meeting him in the street, and declared he would 
beat him to death with his walking-stick. But the 
nimble fellow contrived to escape, and running to 
his royal master told him what had happened. 
Francis in a fury, exclaimed that had his favourite 
been killed he would have hanged the courtier a 
quarter of an hour afterwards, whereupon Triboulet 
suggested as an improvement, that he should hang 
him ‘a quarter of an hour before.” But if Francis 
expected everybody else to endure Triboulet’s witty 
attacks, he made no exception in his own case, as 
for instance in connection with the permission he 
gave to Charles V. to cross France on his way to 
the Low Countries. 

“Tf,” said Triboulet, ** Charles trusts himself in 
France, the land of his rival, I shall have to write 
him down at the head of my tablet as the greatest 
fool that ever lived.” ‘ But supposing he comes 
to France, and I do not interfere with him?” 
“In that case,” replied Triboulet, “‘ I shall erase 
his name and put yours in its place.” Instead of 
pitching the jester out of window, Francis laughed 
at his joke, and Triboulet survived to utter, some 
time afterwards, one of the most famous of all his 
sayings. Like Louis XII., Francis resolved to try 
his fortune in Italy, and one day he held a council, 
at which the jester was present, to decide upona 
plan of invasion. Many different ones were sub- 
mitted, and at length, when it only remained to 
make a choice, the king turned to Triboulet and 
asked whether he had anything to say. ‘“ You have 
found a dozen ways of getting into Italy,” was the 
reply ; “‘ but you have forgotten the most important 
thing of all—a way of getting out again.” This is 
doubtless the origin of the remark attributed by our 
national vanity to Count Moltke, who is reported to 
have said that he had several plans for landing troops 
in England, but not one for re-embarking them. 

Triboulet, on his death, was succeeded by Brus- 
quet, who remained Court jester during the reigns 
of four French Kings, one of them, the serious 
Philippe II. Brusquet had begun life as a quack 
physician, and he is said to have killed with his vile 
mixtures every patient he treated. As jester, he 
distinguished himself less by what he said than by 
what he did. His chief victim was Marshal de Strozzi, 
who generally, however, took fit revenge. One day 
the Marshal came to Court in a velvet jacket trimmed 
with silver, and Brusquet admired it so much that 
he determined to make it his own, While Strozzi was 
talking tosomebody,Brusquet, unperceived, plastered 
his back with lard ; and the same day the jacket was 
siventohim. Not long afterwards Strozzi indemnified 
himself by secretly taking out of the jester’s pocket 
a plece of jewellery worth five hundred crowns. 
Brusquet in return cut off the mane and clipped an 
ear of Strozzi’s horse; and thus for a long while the 
warfare went on. Once Brusquet invited the Mar- 
shal to dinner, and regaled him exclusively with pies 
and patties which, though they sent forth a savoury 
smell, contained nothing but bits of leather; and 
Strozzi repaid the jester’s hospitality by giving him 





a feast of old slippers stewed. About this time the 
queen wishing to see Brusquet’s wife asked him to 
send her to the court ; and it occurred to Brusquet 
that there was herea grand opportunity for one of his 
practical jokes. Having informed the queen that 
Mme. Brusquet was almost deaf, he told Mme. 
Brusquet that the queen could not hear unless 
spoken to very loudly, adding that Strozzi also had 
lost the use of his ears. The result was that the queen 
and Mme. Brusquet bawled at one another most 
vigorously,whileMme. Brusquet,when she approached 
Strozzi, positively yelled at him. Brusquet retained 
his office to the last; but Angely, the only one of 
the Fren@h Royal jesters after him who gained any 
renown, fell at length into such disfavour that he was 
driven from the court. Previously, however, to his 
ignominious flight he had managed toamass a great 
deal of money; which caused someone to remark 
that of all the fools who courted Louis XIV. Angely 
alone made his fortune by it. 

Court fools began to grow fashionable in Europe 
about the eleventh century, and after a time not 
only kings, but princes and noblemen had their 
buffoons. But it is in the land of Triboulet that the 
jester’s foolery has been most appreciated. Fora 
long time the French Court was kept supplied with 
fools by the inhabitants of Troyes, as appears from 
a curious document preserved in the archives of that 
ancient city. It is signed by Charles V. and contains 
a passage tothe following effect : ‘‘ Now, since by the 
death of its late holder, the office of fool in our 
palace has become vacant, we order the citizens of 
our good city Troyes to provide, as it has so long 
been their duty to do, a fool from their city to 
divert our majesty and the lords of our palace.” 
Then mention is made of certain special privileges 
which the said good city enjoyed in recognition of 
the superiority of its fools and which it is still to 
enjoy so long as it continues to produce them in 
perfection. Whether Triboulet came from Troyes 
does not seem to be known. But that city, so fertile 
in fools, might well be proud of having produced 
one whose memory was to be preserved in prose by 
Rabelais, in verse by Clémet Marot and Victor Hugo, 
in music by Verdi. H. SUTHERLAND Epwarbs. 





THE list of singers for the Gloucester Festival is as 
follows: Miss Anna Williams, Mdlle. Avigliana, and Miss 
Mary Davies, Madame Patey, and Miss Hilda Wilson, 
Messrs. Edward Lloyd, Newth, Brerton, F. King and 
Santley. Leader, Mr. Carrodus. Conductor, Mr, C. L, 
Williams, the Cathedral Organist. The works to be 
given in the Cathedral are The Redemption, St. Mary 
Magdalen, a new work by Dr. Stainer; The Hymn of 
Praise, Elijah, Mass in C, An Elegiac Symphony by Stan- 
ford ; a new Oratorio, Sennacherib, by Dr. Arnold of Win- 
chester, two unaccompanied Anthems by Gibbons and 
Bird, and a new Anthem by Mr. Lloyd of Christ Church, 
Oxford. Two concerts will be given in the Shire Hall, 
the programmes of which will contain, amongst other 
things, Mozart's Symphony in G Minor ; overtures, Fessonda 
(Spohr), Anacrcon (Cherubini), Tannhduser and Prome- 
theus, Mendelssohn’s Walpurgis-Nacht, and a short Choral 
work by Hubert Parry. Miss Amy Hare, R.A.M., of whom 
report speaks very favourably, will be the solo pianist, 
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ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


RICHTER CONCERTS, 


SEVENTH SEASON, 1883. 
Conductor: 
HERR HANS RICHTER: 


Leader : Cherus Director: 
Herr ERNST SCHIEVER. Herr THEODOR FRANTZEN. 





H ERR HANS RICHTER has the honour toannounce that he has 
arranged to give a Series of EVENING CONCERTS, as 
above, on the following dates :— e 
Monday, June 18th. Monday, June 25th, Monday, July 2nd. 
The Concerts to commence each Evening at Eight o'clock. 
The Orchestra will consist of 100 eminent Artistes, and the RICHTER 


CHORUS, under the direction of Hery FRANTZEN, will co-operate 
during the Season. 








The Terms of Subscription for the Series will he as follows : 


SOFA STALLS, £5. RESERVED AREA OR BALCONY, £3 10s, 


Subscribers names received by the usual Agents, and at AUSTIN'S, 
St. ; Monod Hall 
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‘TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Letters connected with the literary department of this 
Fournal must be addressed to the EviTor. 


Communications intended for insertion will receive n 
notice unless accompanied by the name and address of the 
sender. 


The Epttor cannot undertake to return articles of which 
he is unable to make use. 


All business letters should be addressed to the PUBLISHERS, “4 


Advertisements should reach the Office not later than the 
7th in order to insure insertion in the issue of the month 
current. 

At the request of several Subscribers, a certain amount 
of space in cach issue of THE Lute will henceforth be 
devoted to answering such questions of gencral interest as 
our readers may address to us. 


UTE”, | 





ANSWERS. 

Curioso. Particulars concerning all the musical 
papers published in the United Kingdom can be obtained 
by reference to the ‘‘ Newspaper Press Directory.’’, 

D. Your questions involve considerable research. We 
will answer them in our next issue. 





AUSTIN’S 
Opera & Concert Ticket Office 


ST. JAMES’S HALL, 28, PICCADILLY. 


ESTABLISHED 1858. 


Agent for the Sale of Cichets for 
Monday and Saturday Popular Concerts. Philharmonic Concerts. 
Mr. Proctor’s Lectures, Richter Orchestral Concerts. 
Police Orphanage Concert, Covent Garden Lifeboat Concert. 
Royal Albert Hall Concerts. 
Hy. Leslie's Choir. Mr, Willing’s Choir. Bach Choir. 
Good Friday Concert. Burns’ Birthday Concert. 
Irish Festival Concert. 

Opera and Floral Hall Concerts. Sacred Harmonic Concerts. 
London Ballad Concerts. Pianoforte Recitals. 

Moore and Burgess Minstrels, And all Entertainments in London. 





West End Office for CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Cheques, Post Office Orders and Stamps, payable to 


AMBROSE AUSTIN, St. James's Hall, 28, Piccadilly, London. | 


OFFICE OPEN FROM I0 TILL 7. 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
HENRY LESLIE’S CHOIR. 


Presitent—HENRY LESLIE, Esq. 
€onvductor—Mr. ALBERTO RANDEGGER., 


SEASON 1883. 


LAST SUBSCRIPTION CONCERT 


Will be given on 


THURSDAY, JUNE 28th. 
Miss CLARA SAMUEL. Mr. SANTLEY., 


AND 
Mr. EDWARD LLOYD. 
Solo-Violoncello—Mons. J, HOLLMAN. 


Solo-Clarionet—Mr. LAZARUS, 
Pianoforte—Mr.J.G.CALLCOTT. Organ—Mr. JOHN ©. WARD. 





SOFA STALLS, 7/6. BALCONY, 3/- ADMISSION, 1/- 
Sofa Stall Subscription for the series of Concerts, £1 6s. 
Manager—AMBROSE AUSTIN, Hon. Sec—E. A. WILLIS, 
St. James’s Hall. 44, Gt. Marlborough Street, W. 


Tickets may be obtained at the usual Agents ; and at Austin’s Ticket Office, 
St. James's Hall, 28, Piccadilly, 
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TueE noises generally honoured by the title of 
street music multiply as the weather grows warmer. 
These untiring nuisances have many and various 
authors. There is the German band, the organ- 
grinder, the pianoforte-grinder (this last usually 
of the female sex), the concertina-player, the cornet: 
man, the harmonicon-man, and last, but not least, 
the nigger trio who perform on the harp, violin, and 
bones. A unique and startling novelty which we 
observed the other day, was a violin trio. The per: 
formers were small boys apparently about the age 
of ten who were fiddling away at such tunes as 
“Over the Garden Wall,” before an attentive 
audience outside a public-house. If this form of street 
entertainment could only be made to supersede 
organ-grinding, much would be gained, for the noise 
woulé be less penetrating, and the skill required 
would act as a check upon the overcrowding of the 
business. To turn a handle requires no science 
and very little exertion, but to play even a popular 
air on a fiddle as these children were doing, requires 
the exercise, in some degree, of both. 








A. 1s an operatic singer of renown. B. is the 
manager of the theatre at which she sings. C.is 
an eminent artist about to give a farewell Concert. 
A. is willing to sing at C.’s Concert, and B. has 
nothing to say against it, provided she will sing at 
a Concert for him later on. A. consents. B. 
stipulates that C. shall not announce his Concert 
till after the date of a previous entertainment 
already advertised in his (B.’s) name. C. consents, 
That date passed, C. makes his announcement, 
and side by side with it appears one from B. pro 
mising the same great artist at a much lower price. 
How delightful are the amenities of artistic life. 
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ProFEssOR Sir G. A. MACFARREN has, we believe, 
himself compiled the libretto of his forthcoming 
oratorio, King David. In this task, as it appears to 
us, he has shown good judgment. No attempt is 
made, for example, to deal with the entire career of 
the shepherd-monarch. The overture depicts, or 
rather suggests, the course of.events up to the death 
of Saul; then we have very briefly treated the choice 
of David to fill the vacant throne; the bringing u 
of the Ark, and the promise of Divine favour. All 
this is but preliminary; the main action beginning 
with the incident of Bathsheba, continuing with 
Nathan’s parable and David’s repentance, and 
ending with the story of Absolom, which takes up 
the whole of the second part. An intimate connec- 
tion exists of course between the King’s crime and 
the retribution that falls upon him through the 
death of his son. Professor Macfarren has not failed 
to emphasise this by means of his music. We 
believe it will be found that the oratorio deserves 
rank among the best things of its kind. The whole 
text is simply but powerfully treated in the style of 
a master who does not need to decorate his music 
with gew-gaws, or to take up with the “fads” that 
have interest for sensation-mongers. King David 
we doubt not at all, will be an honour to English art. 


TuosE who have put their hands to the plough of 
the Royal College of Music are certainly not dis- 
posed to look back, and deserve whatever credit is 
due to steady resolve. But they have an uphill, 
and in some respects, disagreeable task. The 
{110,000 with which the College opened represents 
all that the country is disposed to give in answer to 
direct appeal, and now the public is being approached 
indirectly by means of performances—theatrical, 
musical, and other. These are so multiplying around 
us, that the College bids fair to become something 
of a bore; for though the public get a quid pro quo 
in such cases, they no not like to have their amuse- 
ments leavened with the influences that attend upon 
a “cause.” How these various performances are 
got up is perhaps hardly a mystery, and we should 
not be surprised to find artists of all kinds presently 
Ttunning away afeared at the approach of a pro- 
nounced supporter of the South Kensington scheme. 
The whole matter is scarcely dignified. It would 
be depressing, were we assured that the English 
people sympathise with musical education only 
to the extent of £110,000. They sympathise with it 
a great deal more than this, but there is no general 
confidence in the value, or the success of a scheme 
which needs to be worked by skill and experience, 
and can get little real help from “ principalities and 
powers,” however well meaning. 


A LittLe while ago we referred to the proposed dis- 
tribution of the fund realised by selling the effects 
ofthe late Sacred Harmonic Society. We then ex- 
pressed our inability to credit a report that the 
honey would go into the pockets of the members, 
but have since heard, on what seems good authority, 
that the amount has actually been so disposed of, 
some old members receiving over £200. Even now 
we must not judge rashly. The members, perhaps, 

ad no choice but to divide the money in this way, 
the rules of the Society, which they were bound to 
carry out, necessitating such a course. Naturally, 
We feel for the persons in question. Their obliga- 
tion to receive so considerable a sum, the property 
ofart in one sense, though legally their own—must 
have pained them much. But we rejoice to know 
that no rules dictate what shall be done with the 
cash after it has reached the pocket. Each member 
IS free to devote his share to the promotion of music, 


and we shall take pains to discover the names of 
those who turn their freedom to good account. 
Apropos, the members might do worse than make 
some acknowledgment to their faithful servants, 
Messrs. Peck and Wright, provided, of course, that 
oa not already been done. We do not hear that 
it has. 


In one respect there is not much to be said about 
the failure of the negotiations between Mr. Ernest 
Gye, acting for his wife on the one part, and the 
Committees of the Gloucester and Leeds Festivals 
on the\other. The matter is simply one of bar- 
gaining that came to nothing. Mr. Gye, having 
something to sell, asked for it a price which the 
Committees declined to give. That is all, and there 
is an end, both parties being within their right. But 
the transaction has another aspect. It is one of 
business ; it is likewise one of art, and looking at it 
as the latter, we do not at all regret that Festival 
managers are beginning to find out how “ gold may 
be bought too dear.” Mr. Gye is, perhaps, quite 
right in obtaining as much as he can forthe services 
of Mdme. Albani, but Committees have to look at 
other things besides the desirableness of the lady’s 
co-operation. An enormous sum paid to one artist 
always stands in the way of due regard for the 
ensemble. It means cutting down the remuneration 
of others, or the engaging of inferior assistance, or 
restriction upon the numbers of rank and file. The 
thing is clear enough, for where only a certain sum 
can be spent, the taking of a huge proportion by 
one performer impoverishes the rest as a certain 
result. This has long been the bane of our musical 
enterprises, and we sincerely trust that the Gloucester 
and Leeds incidents mean the beginning of the end. 
De Beriot’s “ma femme et quatre poupées ” theory 
will not survive the spread amongst us of genuine 
musical discernment and taste. 


By way of forcibly indicating one of the reasons 
why Italian opera in England is steadily going down 
hill, we may state, what we believe to be a fact, 
that Mr. Maas appeared as Lohengria after only 
one stage rehearsal under a stage-manager who could 
speak nothing but French. The English tenor was 
therefore compelled to play his part having but the 
faintest idea of Mdme. Albani’s “ business” as 
Elsa. Such inattention to the most necessary 
requirements of an artistic representation and, we 
may add, to the just interests of the performers 
concerned, is in the highest degree culpable. 


WE much regret to announce the death of Mr. 
Thomas L. Stillie, formerly the musical critic of the 
Glasgow Herald. Mr. Stillie, who was in his fifty-first 
year, had been in failing health for some time, 
but his friends had hardly expected that the end 
was so near. He had only, indeed, returned from a 
visit to London a few days prior to his decease. By 
the death of this well-known gentleman, the cause 
of music in North Britain sustains a heavy blow. 
Mr. Stillie was an enthusiast for the art, and worked 
on its behalf with such energy that he often aroused 
the susceptibilities of individuals. But no critic 
was ever more honest and faithful and no amateur 
ever exerted himself more bans egies for the good 
of that which he held dear. We unfeignedly regret 
his premature removal, which is, for his friends, a 
disaster, for the world of art an appreciable loss. 


It is not to be wondered at that the connoisseurs 
of half-a-century ago were hardly prepared for such 
a composition as the Messe des Morts ; and it is b 





no means surprising to find that the work whic 
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Berlioz ever regarded with paternal affection 
does not appear to have been performed in its 
integrity more than three times during his lifetime. 
The original performance took place on the 5th of 
December, 1837, in the Church of the Invalides, at 
a service held in memory of General Damrémont 
and the French officers and men who fell with him 
at Constantine; next it was given in St. Peters- 
burg in 1841, under the direction of Henri Bomberg, 
in the Czar’s chapel; and in 1868 (Berlioz died a 
year later) it was produced by Carl Riedel, at a 
festival of the Allgemeiner Deutscher Musikverein 
at Altenburg. Repetitions followed in 1872 at 
Leipzig by the Riedel’sche Verein, and at Halle 
by the first-named society in 1874; while on Good 
Friday, 1878, M. Colonne directed the Requiem at 
the Chitelet. This last performance set the seal 
of popularity upon the work, and since that date it 
has been heard many times in various localities, 
eventually finding its way to England, where, thanks 
to the energy and enterprise of Mr. Manns, it was 
given for the first time at the Crystal Palace on 
Saturday, May 26th. 


Tue first thing to arrest attention is the extra- 
ordinary character of the score, which is planned 
on a scale never before attempted by the most 
venturesome musician, and never since transcended 
in point of magnitude. The forces employed com- 
prise five separate orchestras—four of which are 
brass bands placed at the four corners of the main 
orchestra—a chorus of 210 voices, and a whole array 
of percussive instruments, including four pairs of 
tympani, tuned to the chromatic intervals of the 
scale, two double drums, four tam-tams, and ten 
pairs of cymbals. Withso overwhelming an instru- 
mental force, against what appears on paper to be a 
very meagre choir, the first idea of the intending 
auditor is to prepare himself for plenty of noise. 
Never was anticipation more rudely disappointed. 
When the master wants to produce extraordinary 
effects, he has the means at his disposal, but it is 
wonderful to notice what repression he exercises. 
In the ‘‘ Tuba mirum,” the effect of the four military 
bands in antiphony is singularly striking and im- 
pressive. Of course, in a small orchestra such as 
that of the Sydenham concert-room, the necessary 
space for all the performers indicated in the score 
is not forthcoming, and a consequent diminution 
of result must be allowed for. But, though the 
choral singing was far from perfect, enough of 
the beauties of the Requiem were revealed to render 
its repetition a matter of certainty—the Great 
Handel Orchestra would be its fittest arena—and on 
such an occasion we may find time to revert to the 
work and discuss it more completely in detail. It is 
not the kind of thing we would care to hear two or 
three times a week, but its power is so apparent 
that it will set many a wise head a-thinking. 


Mr. A. C. MACKENZIE is an industrious man. No 
sooner does he rise from the completion of his new 
opera Colomba, than, in the first blush of the success 
attendant upon that work, he busies himself about 
a commission offered by the Philharmonic Society. 
This resolved itself into an “orchestral ballad” 
with Keat’s poem, La Belle Dame Sans Merci 
for its basis, which was duly produced at the fifth 
Concert of the Society’s season, with complete 
success, the composer conducting in person. In 
the appelation ‘ orchestral ballad” may be found 
a pleasant relief from the objectionable title of 
‘symphonic poems,” and the vaguer one of 
‘Concert overture.” In fact, it depicts with 
accuracy the composer’s intention—he has had the 


subject of the poem foremost in his thoughts, ang 
has sought to emphasize those portions whereinth 
dramatic interest is strongest. This is programme. 
music in the highest sense, but with no slayis) 
servility to mere pictorial illustration; Mr. Mae. 
kenzie does not even expressly designate’ the 
passages indicated by the various themes, as Stem. 
dale Bennett did in his Paradise and the Peri overture, 
but rather takes a comprehensive view of the subjeg 
after the fashion pursued by Mendelssohn in his 
tone picture of Die Schére Melusina. The “ discreet 
analyst” of the programme-books only permits 
himself the liberty of pointing out ‘“ where the poetry 
and the music seems to touch and intermingle,” 
but as he possibly received direct intimation of the 
meaning of the work from the composer, an air of 
authenticity pervades his remarks. Thus a long. 
drawn phrase for the ’cello is identified with the 
opening question, ‘what ails thee, Knight-at. 
Arms?” A passage for the trombones stands for 
the verdict of the “ pale Kings and Princes too, 
pale warriors, death pale were they all,’’ who cried, 
**La Belle Dame Sans Merci hath thee in thrall,” 
It must be said that the chief merit of the ballad 
lies in its picturesque orchestration and high 
contrast of thematic material, rather than in any 
melodic beauty. Mr. Mackenzie, like most of the 
moderns who have drawn their artistic breath ina 
German atmosphere, is too fond of syncopation for 
his melodies to assume a smooth, flowing character, 
All the same La Belle Dame Sans Merci possesses 
conspicuous merit, and is another feather in the cap 
of the clever Scotch musician. 


Encore Mackenzie !—whose second Scotch rhap- 
sody was played at the fourth Richter Concert, for 
the first time in London. Rhapsodies, as a rule, 
are not worth much, but where a collection of 
characteristic national airs has to be treated ina 
fantastic manner, there is no apparent reason why 
the salient features of the music of north Britain 
should not be laid under contribution, as well a 
the native tunes of Hungary or Scandinavia. 
Mackenzie’s “ Burns” rhapsody, op. 24, amply 
fulfils the purpose assigned to it, in showing the 
canny Scot in his war-like, amorous, and convivial 
moods. The three songs of the immortal exciseman 
pressed into this service are, ‘ Scots! wha hae wi 
Wallace bled ;” “ She’s fair and fause that causes 
my smart;” and “I coft a stane o’ haslock woo!” 
There is no particular attempt at elaboration in the 
treatment of these themes, but they are cleverly 
worked up, and the instrumentation is always full of 
colour and effect. The rhapsody was appreciated 
at its full worth, and was applauded to the echo. 
Mr. Mackenzie, however, cannot afford to fritter 
away more time upon these ephemeral productions; 
and if it be true that he has accepted a new /ibrellr 
from Mr. Fran¢is Hueffer, the author of Colombi, 
we wish him God-speed with his work, and an evel 
livelier result than his first opera produced. 


A new. “first part”—(wherefore “first part” 
when there is no second ?)—by Messrs. Arthur Lav 
and Alfred J. Caldicott, has been produced at the 
German Reed’s entertainment with complete success. 
The trifle, which bears the title of Treasure Trovt, 
deals with the simple expedients resorted to by # 
fascinating mother and a no less fascinatil§ 
daughter to prove to an elderly and a juv 
misogamist how utterly fallacious are the ideas of 
single blessedness. The action is carried on wi 
infinite spirit; the dialogue is bright and witty; 





and the verses possess more than an ordinary shafe 
of imagination and polish. Mr. Caldicott, whos 
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Widow of Nain at Worcester proved his musical 
capacity, has had to work in a hurry, thereby, 
perhaps, hardly doing himself or his subject 
complete justice. He has the great gift of melody, 
however, and a keen perception of humour—qualities 
happily instanced in a charming ballad for soprano, 
“In the Springtime of the Year,” which should 
speedily find its way to concert-room popularity, 
and the serio-comic ‘‘ Lament” quartett. The new 
first part will no doubt prove “ Treasure Trove” 
tothe management. 


THERE are grievous complaints about the difficulty 
which besets the English composer who has not 
obtained: eminence in getting his compositions 
brought before the public. Mr. J. Parry Cole is 
one of the venturesome few who take the bull by 
the horns, and, regardless of consequences, produce 
their works at their own cost and on their own 
responsibility. On the 21st and 22nd ult., Mr. Cole 
gave two pleasing entertainments at the Kilburn 
Town Hall, when he brought forward a two-character 
operetta, The Golden Wedding, composed to a libretto 
by the late Arthur Sketchley ; and a musical farce, 
All for Nothing, the book by Mr. Bernard Capes. In 
both of these agreeable, albeit unambitious pieces, 
Mr. Cole shows an undoubted capacity for stage 
writing, many of the numbers possessing high 
artistic qualities, while all reveal a feeling for sym- 
metrical construction and melodic expression. In 
The Golden Wedding which faithfully sets forth a 
story of how the accursed taint of gold causes the 
first quarrel of an aged couple on the fiftieth 
celebration of their marriage day, the characters 
had the advantage of the services of Mdme. 
Susanna Cole, an artist of tried ability, and 
Mr. W. Offord; while the cast of the farce 
included Mr. St. Just (a promising tenor), Mr. W. 
Offord, Mdme. Cole, Miss Hattie Jones, and Miss 
Louise Henschel. The last-named young lady— 
recently a member of D’Oyley Carte’s Sullivan- 
Gilbert touring companies—by her bright intelli- 
gence and admirable vocalisation, did much to 
secure the emphatic success of the piece. Miss 
Henschel ought to be heard of on the London 
operatic stage. 

A NoveLty produced at the third subscription 
Concert of the Henry Leslie Choir, was Sterndale 
Bennett’s mottett for double choir, “In Thee, O 
Lord.” Its composition extended over many years, 
the first movement, ‘‘ In Thee, O Lord,” having been 
printed for private circulation in 1864 (in which year 
itwas performed by Mr. Leslie), while the second 
movement, ‘Go not far from me, O Lord,” was 
sketched in 1857, but not completed until 1873. The 
entire composition was not heard in public until the 
occasion under notice, when it was given with the 
best possible effect. A word of praise is merited by 
Mr. Gaul’s new part-song, ‘‘ The Children’s Hour,” 
but Mr. Randegger’s pretty little composition, “ Safe 
there to Rest,” which was sung to perfection by Mr. 
Edward Lloyd, will speedily become the theme of 
tivalry amongst amateur tenors. 


Tue Triennial Handel Festival is fixed to take 
place on the 18th, 2oth, and 22nd inst., the usual 
stand full rehearsal being given on the Friday 
Preceding the opening performance. It will be a 
matter of universal regret that Sir Michael Costa’s 
health does not permit of his conducting the per- 
‘tmances, for though Mr. Manns may be safely 
téled upon to do his utmost to make them as note- 
Worthy as heretofore, it must be confessed that his 
‘ympathies have not always gone in the direction of 





conductor used only—save on exceptional occasions 
—to the direction of an orchestra can successfully: 
cope with the difficulties presented by such an 
immense force as the Handel Festival choir and 
band. The result of the forthcoming meeting will 
be watched with keen interest by those who believe 
in the undying majesty of the Saxon -Master’s 
oratorios, and by those who fancy that the master- 
pieces of the Halle colossus are effete. As usual 
Lhe Messiah anid Israel in Egypt will occupy the first 
and third days, the second being devoted to a 
selection. For the principals Mesdames Albani, 
Valleria, Anna Williams, Suter, Annie Marriott,, 
Patey and Trebelli, Messieurs Edward Lloyd, 
Barton McGuckin, J. Maas, Bridson, Foli, F. 
King, and Santley are engaged, with Messrs. 
Willing and W. T. Best as organists. 


THE camp of the pianists is now split up into two 
parties—the followers of Sophie Menter and the dis- 
ciples of Vladimir de Pachmann. Lovers of the 
almost impossible, point to the lady as the incar- 
nation of good in a pianoforte player, while the up- 
holders of the purely-classical, triumphantly single 
out their man as the exponent of the Irreproachable. 
Now, it is quite possible for one of these factions to 
be right, but the question is, which ? Mdme. Menter 
is all muscularity and fire; M. de Pachmann all 
delicacy and refinement. Ribald jesters are no re- 
specters of persons, and nicknames cling closely 
around members of the musical profession; but it 
is to be hoped that Mdme. Menter may not be here- 
after alluded to as the “man in petticoats,” and 
M. de Pachmann as the “lady in the divided 
garment.” 


SomE time before Richard Wagner’s death the 
Vorspiel and Trilogie of the Nibelungen were brought 
out in Italy, with an excellent cast and orches- 
tra. That the gigantic operatic quadrilateral 
created a profound sensation wherever it was per- 
formed on the other side of the Alps, may well be 
imagined. Italian audiences listened to Cyclus 
after Cyclus with a respectful and eager attention 
that proved, at least, its earnest desire to obtain 
some real understanding of music absolutely sub- 
versive of all the operatic traditions heretofore 
venerated in the Peninsula, and exhibited, on the 
whole, a keener appreciation of ‘ endless melody ” 
and “orchestral narrative” than might have been 
reasonably expected from a public delighting in 
tunes of distinct form and clearly defined limits. 
Wagner’s music has many partisans, and even 
devotees, in the Fatherland of Bellini, Donizetti 
and Rossini—particularly in Milan, Bologna and 
Rome—all of whom, very naturally, made a point 
of attending the Nibelungen performances, at 
which they constituted a numerically important and 
artistically influential element of the audiences. 
The impoesa may unhesitatingly be pronounced a 
success, not only because it drew crowded houses 
at prices theretofore unheard of in the leading 
Italian theatres, but because it elicited from the 
serious press and cultured public of the Peninsula a 
genuine and all but unanimous recognition of 
Richard Wagner’s surpassing genius. The chiet 
musical critiques of Italy, however, whilst pay- 
ing plentiful and judicious tribute to the master’s 
merits, have not been blind to his faults. They 
have dealt exhaustively, conscientiously and, 
above all, intelligently with the great works sub- 
mitted to their judgment, and, with characteristic 
perspicacity, have detected the weak places in the 
dramatic as well as musical armour of Wagner’s 
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gods, heroes and dwarfs. The critiques published, 
for instance, by the Diritto and Opinione are highly 
refreshing to impartial musicians, by reason of the 
sound judgment and vigorous common sense with 
which they abound. It cannot but interest the 
readers of THE Lure to hear what eminent Italian 
writers have to say upon a subject which, just one 
year ago, so absorbingly engaged the attention of 
the British musical public. 


“My opinion of the Ring,” writes the critic of 
the Diritto, “is that its mythological materials are 
insufficiently worked up and, in themselves, not of 
captivating interest. Inthe four plays there is not 
action enough for two, and all the orchestral treat- 
ments imaginable cannot make up for the deficiency. 
The omission of concerted vocal music and of 
lengthy lyrical numbers is sheer pedantry. The 
Ring is too large for its contents, and its per- 
formance, as prescribed by Wagner, causes an 
irritability that is distinctly adverse to the true 
objects of art. To apprehend and acknowledge 
such extremely simple facts as these, however, is 
rendered extraordinarily difficult, because the 
thematic power of Wagner's inventions is so 
marvellously enchanting, soul-subduing and sweet.” 


Even more boldly outspoken is the critic of the 
Opinione. ‘* The future of Opera is safe enough,” 
he writes, “if henceforth words and music shall 
emanate from one and the same creative spirit, 
which may, after all, be one soul animating two 
bodies. But, in the Ring, the monotony of the 
means employed is productive of that appalling 
weariness in the audience which cannot be desired 
by any honest listener. The monotony in question 
is merely a whim of the Master. The matter of the 
Tetralogy may appear respectable and even worthy 
of veneration to Germans; to us Italians it seems 
childish and, indeed, ridiculous. To turn actors 
into orchestral instruments and the orchestra itself 
into an actor or actors, strikes us as an exaggeration. 
We are of opinion that, in a dramatic picture, the 
orchestra has to represent colour, and the actor 
drawing. In the case of Wagner, his knowledge 
and capacity as a symphonist are so mighty that they 
force one to forget all the faults of his method. His 
imitators fretfully strive to pilfer his instrumental 
combinations, to tread in his footsteps,and to copy his 
peculiarities of construction and colouring. But he 
possessed, and in the highest degree, what is totally 
lacking to them—melodic invention. Only it is 
melancholy that these potent and fascinating cur- 
rents of melody should flow through the orchestra 
instead of upon the stage, as they do with un- 
broken might from beginning to end of the 
Tetralogy. And yet, woe to us were it other- 
wise! The Wagnerian opera would be utterly 
insupportable—as are its imitations—were it not 
steadfastly kept in hand and fed by a melodic genius 
of the very first rank. Wagner, himself, once re- 
marked, ‘ When all the world has gone mad, the 
German is a happy man!’ Doubtless, Teuton 
sages will for some time to come continue to eulogise 
everything that Wagner has done, and striving 
German musicians will abate nothing of their efforts 
to copy him accurately—even in his ‘methods’ of 
clearing his throat in expectorating.” 

By the premature death of Hedwig Reicher, the 
German operatic stage loses an inimitable Bruen- 
hilde. Hans Richter, himself—probably the best 
judge living of every person and arrangement con- 
nected with the casting and execution of Wagner’s 
operas—only recently admitted that, in the par- 





a 
ticular part alluded to above, the deceased artiy 
was absolutely unrivalled throughout the Fathe, 
land. She suecumbed to a painful internal ma 
from which she had been suffering more or | 
acutely for three years past, and which i 
her off at last with appalling suddenness only a fey 
days after her last performance in Gotterdamme 
at the Trieste Opera House, where, with 
minished vocal powers and in the full splendour, 
her stately beauty, she stirred a huge audience 
extraordinary demonstrations of enthusiasm. Th 
lamented lady was only twenty-nine years oj 
at the time of her demise. Though he 
whole life, so to speak, had been passj 
upon the stage and devoted to the cultivation ¢ 
her musical and dramatic abilities, her caréer as, 
prima donna assoluta had barely extended over tw 
brief years of triumphs and rewards when it wy 
closed by death. She belonged to a family of pm 
fessional musicians, well-known and respected i 
Germany. Her father, Herr Kindermann, wh 
survives her, is a member of the Court orchestra 4 
Munich, in which he has played the double-bag 
for more than a quarter of a century; his dramat 
talent led to his selection by Richard Wagner fy; 
the impersonation of Titurel in the peformane 
of Parsifal last year at Bayreth. Her mothe, 
a pupil of the Leipzig Conservatoire, taught 
her to sing at an early age, and grounded he 
thoroughly in the elements of musical science, 
Notwithstanding her advantages of education ani 
training, she was compelled, for lack of protectin 
in official quarters, to commence her theatricd 
career as a rat de ballet and chorus-singer, rs 
afterwards obtaining admission to the Muni 
Conservatoire in the character of a “ privileged 
scholar.” Her first engagement of any importane 
was at the Court Theatre of Carlsbad, which, how 
ever, she soon quitted to return to Munich, wher 
for some months she played small parts at th 
Royal Opera, being eventually drafted off to: 
smaller house, at that time under the directiond 
the King’s Intendant, by whom, in virtue of he 
pretty face, fine figure, and bright, flexible voi, 
the leading rvéles in several operettas were assignel 
to her. It was during her employment in tt 
capacity of “first singing soubrette” that sk 
became acquainted with and married Herr Reichet, 
a clever young actor, to whom she bore an only sta 
now eight years old. Wagner engaged her i 
1876 for subordinate parts in the ‘“ Nibelungen” 
Festspiel at Bayreuth; and she subsequently sal 
in Vienna, at the Hofoper and at the i 
Stadtheater, without, however, making any spec 
mark. Dissatisfied with her professional positid 
she was on the point of quitting the German for tlt 
Italian operatic stage, when Angelo Neumail 
offered her an engagement at the Leipzig Cout 
Theatre, where she took the public by storm, al 
speedily established her reputation asa dramalit 
singer of the first class. Her latest succes 
were achieved in Italy, during a Wagnel 
tour under Neumann’s direction; and oll 
a few weeks before her death she had signed @ 
contract, upon highly advantageous terms, with i 
management of the Berlin Opera House # 
“dramatic prima donna,” having thereby attaime 
the highest standing open to cantabrici in ¥ 
Fatherland. Her loss has been deeply felt # 
German musical circles, and has _ elicited an una 
mous and manifestly heartfelt tribute of sorrow 
homage to her many shining gifts. 


In the last letter written by the lamented Heir 
Reicher to her youthful son, only a few hours be 
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her death, may be detected an inexpressibly sad, 
though quite unconscious, protest against the ex- 
hausting overwork under which her constitution, 
enfeebled by a painful chronic malady, finally broke 
down with terrible suddenness. ‘ My sweet, dear 
Franz,” wrote the dying songstress, ‘‘ I thank papa 
or grandpapa for the despatch. I can now sleep 
again! Have you been well? Your mamma is very, 
very ill, has much pain to bear, and will not last 
long. Always fever, from 39° to 40°, pulse from 
124 to 130, and peritonitis. Since I was at Brussels 
I have been ill all the time, and have notwith- 
standing sung so much, and miade such long 
journeys, in order to earn money! I have been in 
Venice, Bologna, Rome, Florence, Milan, and 
now in Turin, all in the short space of five weeks. I 
have sung every night; now all is over with me! 
Tell papa he must not be angry with mamma any 
more, for she suffers horribly. I should like, oh! so 
much, to see and speak to your papa. How is your 
grandpapa? Greet him cordially. How do you 
geton at school? Do you want anything for the 
summer? Write to me, my loved one, my only 
joy in this world! write soon; and take a tender 
kiss from your sick and sorry mamma!” 


‘ 


Dr. Hans von Biitow was the first pianist who 
gave (at least in London) a recital consisting en- 
tirely of pieces by Chopin. His performance on 
this occasion was marked by so much spirit and 
energy, that in one of the waltzes, played with 
superabundant impetuosity, the instrument gave 
way beneath the operator’s killing touch. It was 
not, indeed, until after the necessary remedies had 
been applied by a pianoforte setter, who happened 
providentially to be at hand, that the entertainment 
could be proceeded with. Some of the polonaises 
and one or two of the mazurkas, possessing a 
decidedly military character, were played by Dr. Von 
Biilow with marvellous fire. Some years later two 
Chopin recitals were given by the Polish pianist, 
Henri Wieniawski, brother of the late violinist of 
the same family name; and one had at least the 
satisfaction of feeling that Henri Wieniawski’s 
interpretation of his countryman’s beautiful music 
was not only note-perfect, but also faithful in spirit. 
His Chopin recitals (given late in the season at the 
end of a veritable carnival of pianoforte music, to 
which half a dozen of the leading pianists of Europe, 
with Anton Rubinstein and Sophie Menter, had con- 
tributed), attracted less attention than under other 
circumstances they would have obtained. Then 
came Vladimir de Pachmann, who, after captivating 
the public last year by his performance of the E 
minor concerto of Chopin, went on playing Chopin’s 
music, in what assuredly must have been Chopin’s 
own style, until at last foolish people began to 
wonder whether he could play anything else. Then 
came: the English pianist Mr. Rickards, who gave a 
Chopin recital immediately after M. Pachmann, and 
of whose performance it will be enough to say that it 
bore the comparison which seemed to be invited 
much better than could have been expected. 








In a footnote to the libretto of Colomba there is an error, 
which seems to have escaped general observation. The 
author a propos to the Manton gun ‘with which his hero 
kills right and left, tells us that Manton was a famous 
Parisian gun-maker of the period. Mr. Hiiffer could not 
pethaps be expected to know that “ Joe Manton” was a 
famous London gun.maker, and had nothing whatever to 
dowith Paris, As the Irish Colonel (Neville) of Merrimée’s 
story owned the gun, its presence in Corsica is explained, 





FROM THE PROVINCES. 


Carpirr.—A performance of Gounod’s Redemption 
was recently given at the Drill Hall, Cardiff, for the first 
time in that town, by the Cardiff Choral Society, assisted 
by instrumentalists from London, Birmingham, and 
Bristol, and conducted by Mr. D. C. Davis. While it 
may be admitted that the rendering of the work of the 
French composer was very fair, and that the vast audience 
was impressed with what they heard, we are sure the 
choir will not take it unkindly if we pause to note that a 
little more refinement of expression was needed. Of the 
solo vocalists we refer with particular pleasure to Miss 
Mary Davies, Miss Gertrude Lewis (Mrs. Phillips), 
Miss Jenny Lewis, Mr. Edward Lloyd (tenor), and Mr. 
Montague Worlock (bass). In praise of the instrumental 
portion of the oratorio too much can scarcely be said. 
We are pleased to hear that subscriptions in aid of the 
National Eisteddfod Fund continue to flow in, among 
the latest contributions being £50 by Mr. John Cory. 
We understand that an organ is to be erected by the 
committee in the new Taft Vale sheds, where the 
proceedings will be held, and that it will be of consider. 
able power. It is believed that the orchestral arrange- 
ments are as satisfactory as possible. Some difficulty 
has all along been felt as to the acoustic properties of the 
building, which was not erected for musical purposes, but 
has been very kindly lent by the Taff Vale Railway Com- 
pany. It is a lengthy stone structure, with an abundance 
of solid pillars; the roof is not very high, and 
it is a problem whether there will be an equal dif- 
fusion of sound. The Musical Committee have en- 
deavoured to meet this by planning a central orchestra on 
the west side of the building, where the organ will be located, 
and seats are to be arranged in almost immediate conjunc- 
tion, while the outer and farther spaces will be devoted to 
promenades. 









GLascow.—The interests of Italian opera in the pro- 
vinces ought certainly to be looked after. There was a 
period when, in Glasgow at any rate, the music of the 
sunny south appealed to opera-goers with no uncertain 
effect, but from causes which need not be named 
audiences latterly became more difficult to please. 
Hence opera after the Italian method has not been 
heard in Glasgow for several years. True a ‘ scratch” 
company, piloted by Madame Sinico-Campobello, paid 
us a visit in November last, but inasmuch as the repre- 
sentations were of a somewhat singular character—there 
was no chorus for example—-the imagination of the 
opera-goer experienced a severe tax. A ‘full chorus and 
orchestra”? having been announced by Signor A. de 
Gabriele, some interest centred in the appearance of his 
company at the Royalty Theatre on the evening of the 
14th ult. The opera was Rigoletto, and there was a good 
and appreciative audience. Nobody expected great 
things “ at ordinary prices.” The band was that of Mr. 
Knapp’s establishment, and though the members, doubt- 
less, did their best, Verdi’s sprightly instrumentation was 
discoursed in a somewhat rough-and-ready fashion. Nor 
did the choristers give an intelligent account of themselves 
—the less said, in point of fact, upon this subject, the better. 
An agreeable surprise was, however, in store for the audience 
as regards the Gilda of the evening. This was Mdlle. De 
Laporte, a young artiste who came north unheralded by 
fame, and who will, if we are not mistaken, make a name 
for herself at no distant date. Her voice is a light soprano 
of excellent quality, she has been trained in a good school, 
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and with a little more stage experience, the new comer 
ought to hold her own. 

Report had spoken highly of the abilities of Herr 
Hyllested, a Danish pianist, who gave a recital in the 
Queen’s Rooms, on the evening of the r18thult. There 
was a highly appreciative audience, who gave the young 
Dane a cordial reception, and one which his merits 
fully warranted. He announces himself as a pupil of 
Liszt’s, a distinction which cannot be regarded as an 
unmixed blessing. Whether he has studied under the 
Abbé in the strict acceptation of the term, it is not our 
business to inquire. Enough that he is identified with the 
ways and doings of the “higher development’’ school, 
that in Liszt’s music he is thoroughly at home. 
to say, his exposition of the stormy and diffuse polonaise 
in E major, and of the ricordanza, No. g of the 
«‘ Etudes,” was marked by dexterity and great manipulative 
skill. Herr Hyllested’s notions of tempi are not at all 
times accepted ones, but, possibly, eccentricity in this 
respect is viewed as a mark of genius. Several items in 
the programme were mere show-pieces. This was matter 
for regret. Any man who can interpret Beethoven with 
the power, the felicity, and the intelligence shown by 
Herr Hyllested, throws away nature’s gifts when wasting 
time upon the “ fireworks’ order of composition. The 
chosen example of the Bonn master was the Appassimata. 

It has been calculated that not less than 30,000 visitors 
were attracted to Gleniffer Braes, near Paisley, on the 
afternoon of Saturday, 2nd inst. The occasion was the last 
of the series of open-air Concerts, in celebration of the anni- 
versary of Tannahill’s birthday. Inall eight Concerts have 
been given, in aid of the fund for erecting a suitable and 
permanent memorial to Paisley’s greatest songster. The 
needful amount having been secured, a bronze statute, 
designed by D. W. Stevenson, A.R.S.A., Edinburgh, will 
shortly be erected, and probably “within the railings of 
the Abbey Churchyard.” That all-important factor, 
‘‘weather,’? having been of the most charming descrip- 
tion, the musical demonstration was a complete success. 
From three o’clock in the afternoon till five, the band 
and pipers of the 93rd Highlanders played in the Glen, 
where achoir of 500 voices unde¥ the baton of Mr. J. Roy 
Fraser afterwards gave a selection from the programmes 
put forward at the seven preceding Concerts. The soprano 
contingent carried off the honours of the day, but the 
choristers, “severally, are to be congratulated on their 
enunciation. 

Of the thirty-two candidates who recently submitted to 
the local examinations in connection with the Royal 
Academy of Music, two have “ passed with honours,” and 
twenty are set down as “ passed.” 


LiverRPooL.—A new work on Harmony, by an amateur 
of high rank and ability in this city, has been commis- 
sioned by a London publisher, and ‘is, we believe, now 
well advanced. 

Music lovers on the Cheshire side of the Mersey have 
just formed a new Choral and Orchestral Society at 
Seacombe, under the conductorship of Mr. W. J. Argent, 
who is also the musical director of the series of Sunday 
sacred performances at the New Brighton Winter 
Gardens. 

At the Prince of Wales’ Theatre, which is fast becom- 
ing the home of light opera, a long season of the Gilbert 
and Sullivan series has just closed. . The admirers of 
H.M.S. Pinafore have been as numerous and as enthu- 
siastic during the past week as on its first introduction. 

There is some talk of reviving the Liverpool Musical 
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Festival, but as they possess neither an available condy, 
tor, first-class band or manageable chorus, the success 
such a scheme seems doubtful. 

Mr. Best’s organ recitals are again attracting their dy 
meed of attention. An hour’s lounge in this always cj 
hall, listening to the magnificent playing of Mr. Best, jy 
about the most enjoyable entertainment the town coy 
possibly provide. . 

A more striking instance of the triumph of right hy 
rarely been seen than the late meetings of the Philhy, 
monic Society. The results of these have been a comple, 
defeat for the old committee on every side and upon evey 
point. The appointment of conductor is now out oft 
hands of the committee and is at the disposal of the larg 
body of proprietors, and the newly-elected batch of com. 
mittee-men elected in place of the retiring eight may 
safely trusted to infuse a little life into what were but dy 
bones. Nothing has yet been settled as to the conduct, 
notwithstanding that certain metropolitan journalists hay 
arranged the matter to their own satisfaction. 

Messrs. Cramer & Co, announce a grand mornin 
Concert at the Philharmonic Hall for the 16th inst, a 
which Mesdames Sembrich, Tremelli, and Gini, anj 
Signors Mierzwinsky, Soulacroix, Del Puente, and Grers, 
with Signor Bisaccia as conductor, will appear. 

A new American burlesque company has just con- 
menced at the Royal Court Theatre here. The perform. 
ance much resembles those of the Salsbury Troubadous 
and “ Fun in the Bristol” companies. 

Mr. Aynsley Cook has been appearing on the boardsof 
a music hall here, and the advertisements announce his 
retirement from the lyric stage in favour of its mor 
humble sister. 


PerTH.—The second and concluding Concert for the 
season of the Musical Society, took place on Friday the 
25th of last month, in the New Public Hall. The po 
grame consisted of Part I., Acis and Galatea, and Part Il, 
a miscellany of music. The whole was very creditably 
performed indeed, the chief fault consisting in a partial 
neglect of the marks of expression. Otherwise the sola 
were admirably sung (asong by Mrs. Cairncross was the 
best), and the choruses were rendered with a sweetnes 
and crispness much to be appreciated. The very efficient 
conductor, the Rev. D. J. Mackey, Canon of St. Ninian’ 
Cathedral, is much to be congratulated upon the result of 
his efforts during the past winter. His Concerts for the 
season 1883-4, are already looked forward to with grea 
pleasure. 


TRuRO.—At its spring performance, held last month 
in the Concert Hall, the Philharmonic Society gave Dr: 
Bridge’s Boadicea, with Miss Agnes Larkcom, Mr. N.B. 
Bullen (a local amateur), and Mr. Barrington Foote in 
the chief parts. The rendering was fairly good on th 
whole, but the cantata did not appear to create such @ 
favgurable impression as its merit led us to expect. In some 
measure this may be attributed to the absence of copies 
of the words amongst the audience, the majority of whom 
were entirely in the dark as to the meaning of the work 
It may be remarked that Dr. Bridge’s orchestration 
was voted somewhat noisy, not a few Philistine 
taking exception in particular to “the amount of 
drum ” employed. Miss Larkcom gave a correct and 
intelligent account of the music that falls to the 
heroic but hapless Boadicea; Mr. Bullen showed him 
self a vocalist of no mean calibre, but Mr. Foote, though ia 
some respects an ‘estimable and dramatic Druid, did n0 
seem quite familiar with his part.‘ Destruction sei 
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the tyrants ” and the dirge (supposed to be sung over the 
fallen heroine by her country-women) were the choral 
successes. The cathedral organist, Mr. Sinclair, wielded 
the baton with commendable skill. 

On the evenings of the 2oth and 2rst, Concerts will be 
‘ven in the Concert Hall in connection with the Royal 
Agricultural Exhibition, when the Plymouth Marine Band, 
Mr. Michael Rice (solo violin), Mr. H. S. Thomas (solo 
fute), Miss Agnes Larkcom and Mr. J. Landor will 
The conductors announced are Mr, Froehnert and 
Mr, H. Edmond Holt, the latter of whom will perform one 
of Handel’s organ concertos on the second evening. 

Out of the twenty-two candidates who were examined in 
Jarch by Mr. Arthur O’Leary on behalf of ‘the Royal 
cademy of Music, only about half-a.dozen will receive 
ertificates, so it is Officially intimated. This result, of 
ourse, is disappointing. 


REVIEWS. 


SwANn, SONNENSCHEIN AND Co, 

The Musician. A Guide for Pianoforte Students. 
idley Prentice. In Six Grades. Grade I. 

Tals is the first of six little volumes intended to make 
he acquisition of musical knowledge and understanding 
arch pari pass with proficiency upon the pianoforte. 
he idea is novel and, we think, cannot fail to prove 
ffective, because the student is led on step by step to a 
perception of the sources of real interest in music, while 
is guide speaks to him in the plainest and simplest lan- 
uage, giving him, moreover, exercises to perform which 
nlist active sympathy with the studies enjoined. “A 
eaner cannot go through this “first grade,” playing all 
he music set down, and analysing all that he plays, 
ccording to the instructions given, without enormous 
dvantage. Mr. Prentice’s work has our best wishes. 


By 


NOVELLO, EWER AND Co, 

The Stroudwater Tune Book. A Manual of Psalm and 
ymn Tunes, Selected and Original. 

Tu1s volume contains 181 tunes, mostly of a standard 
haracter and selected from various sources with good 
hdgment. They are all syllabic, and preference has been 
iven to the combination of an expressive melody with 
amonies of a simple, massive and congregational cha- 
acter, Appropriate hymns are indicated with each tune, 
nd there are many foot-notes of an instructive and 
teresting character. 


STANLEY Lucas, WEBER AND Co. 

Songs of Youth, for Voice aud Pianoforte. By Mrs.Tom 
aylor, 

Mrs. Tom TayLor’s musical capacity is here asserted, 
y no means for the first time, in a conspicuous way. 
he songs are six in number, and of the half-dozen lyrics, 
¢, “The Owls,”? is by the composer herself; another, 
The Man’s Remonstrance,” by Campbell; another, 
The Whistling Boy,” by Crabbe; another, ‘ Mariana’s 
ong,” by Shakespeare; and two others, ‘‘ Yes, Thou 
ay’st Sigh,’ and “The Cavalier,” by Walter Scott. 
wing genuine English poetry, it is especially to Mrs. 
om Taylor’s credit that she has written genuine 
glish music as distinct from imitation of the lied, the 
auson, and what not of foreign birth. The vigorous and 
althy—shall we say open-air ?—character of her melo- 
*s deserves special note, while her accompaniment, 
ough conducive to effect, avoids the elaboration which 





transfers interest from the voice to the pianoforte. These 
songs will please enlightened musicians as much as they 
are certain to charm the unsophisticated ear. 


Halfdan ‘Kjerulf’s Album of Songs. 
T. Marzials, 

WE have in this album twenty-eight songs by a Scan- 
dinavian composer who might be called the Schubert of 
the North, especially as the influence of the Schubert of 
the South is not difficult to trace. The songs may be 
divided inte two classes, those which are formed after 
the modern German lied and those which have a dis- 
tinctly Scandinavian character. Of the two we prefer 
the latter as more characteristic, but all deserve attention. 
Indeed, the album is a store-house of real and fresh 
musical interest—so much that we do amateur and pro- 
fessional singers a genuine service by advising them to 
become acquainted with its contents. 


Translation by 


PaTtTey, WILLIS AND Co. 


Seguidilla. Spanish Dance for the Pianoforte. By 
Herbert F. Sharpe. 


Tuis is a good imitation of a favourite Spanish dance 
form. It makes a pleasant drawing-room piece, and one 
none the less agreeable because of decided character. 
Amateurs, whose executive powers are moderate, will 
find the passages quite within their means. 


Twelve Album Leaves for Violin and Piano. 
Edouard Dorn. 


As the violin is now a household instrument, through 
its adoption by fair amateurs, pieces of this kind are both 
welcome and useful. Mr. Dorn writes very simply, but 
he is always melodious and pleasing. This little collection, 
moreover, is of a varied nature. Young people, whose 
studies on the violin and piano are not yet advanced, will 
find here that which suits them in a double sense. 


By 


J. AnD W. CuestTeEr (Brighton). 
STANLEY Lucas, WEBER AND Co, 
Four Minuets for the Pianoforte. By John Gledhill. 


ADVICE to young amateur pianists :—By all means get 
these charming examples of the old dance form. 





WE believe it is a fact that Sir G. A. Macfarren, by 
letter to Mr. Gladstone’s Secretary, positively declined the 
proffered honour of knighthood. Either his resolution 
was disregarded, or not communicated to the Prince of 
Wales before His Royal Highness spoke at the opening of 
the College of Music. How true it is that ‘‘ some men 
have honours thrust upon them !” 


Herr Hans Ricurer visited the Royal Normal Col- 
lege and Academy of Music for the Blind, Upper 
Norwood, on Friday, May 18th, and spent the afternoon. 
He was greatly interested in the physical training, 
especially the gymnasium. He expressed great delight 
in the perfect yet simple musical notation. At the close 
of a unique programme, including selections from Bach, 
Gluck, Mendelssohn, unaccompanied madrigals by old 
English composers, Fantasia Hongrois—Liszt, and a 
concerto by Schumann, Herr Richter addressed the 
students, and said it had heen emphatically the happiest of 
all the musical experiences of his life: He then shook 
hands with a number of the performers, thanking them 
for the pleasure they had afforded him. He expressed 
a wish that they all should attend his Concerts, and 
arranged with Dr. Campbell that they should have all 
the tickets that could be used for the pupils, 
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A SAD CASE. 

O mark the grief that chilled her life 
She wore no robes of sombre hue, 

I shuddered as she hurried past 

In gaysome folds of peacock-blue. 


There were no tear-drops in her eyes, 
But ah! her looks were wan and wild, 

For in her trembling hand she held 
The coffin of a baby- child. 


“ Poor soul,’’ I thought, ‘‘ so lone, so poor, 
‘* And yet so loving and so brave. 

‘‘*’Neath marble shall the baby rest, 
‘And not within a pauper’s grave !”’ 


I spoke to her and told my wish, 
A smile of rapture lit her face. 

‘‘ This is no coffin,” she replied, 
‘It merely is my fiddle-case.” 


HERBERT HARRADEN. 





MapAME Marie Rozz has lately been playing Colomba 
in Mr. Mackenzie’s opera at Cork. 


Govunop’s first operatic work, Sappho, is to be revived 
at the Grand Opéra in Paris next winter. 


Tue first performance of M. Reyer’s opera Sigurd 
will be at Brussels, not in Paris as was given out. 


Esmeralda, Mr. Goring Thomas’ popular opera, is to be 
performed at the Stadt-Theater, Cologne, during the 
autumn. 


Tue three recently dubbed knights were introduced to 
the Queen in the following order: Grove, Macfarren, 
Sullivan. 


A Cuora Festiva will probably be held in Salis- 
bury Cathedral next year. Dr. Stainer is said to be busy 
composing for it. 

Tue Spectator thinks that ‘‘ musical amateurs are, not 
infrequently, among the worst of mankind.”’ From the 
musical point of view, perhaps they are. 


Davin’s La Perle du Brésil was produced in Paris last 
month. Mdlle. Nevada, an American lady, not unknown 
in England, played the part of the heroine. 


A NEW instrument ycleped a “ Vocalion’” has been 
erected in the north-west chapel of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
where it is occasionally used for accompaniment. 


As at present arranged, Madame Albani will not appear 
at the Festivals of Gloucester and Leeds. We have com- 
mented in a Note upon a circumstance which all must 
regret. 

M. GuILMAnt’s organ recitals at the Trocadero, Paris, 
arean enormous success, This talented performer intends 
giving a grand evening Concert in the same place during 
the autumn. 


MADAME Scaccui will start in the autumn on an 
American tour with Dr. Damrosch, of New York, who 
has enlisted fifty-six members of the Symphony Society 
in his orchestra. 

WE hear that Offenbach’s Barbe Bleu will shortly be 
produced at the Avenue Theatre, but that it will only run 
a few weeks. The Company of this Theatre will then go 
on a six months’ tour. 
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Tue Belgian National Musical Festival will be hay 
at Ghent on the 1st and 2nd of July. On the f 
day the selection will be from modern and on the lay 
from classical composers. 


On the 22nd ult., the South Hampstead Mosigd 
Society gave their inaugural Concert at the Vestry H,j 
under the baton of Mr. A.J. Greenish, F.C.O. Cowen) 
Rose Maiden was performed. 


Estrella, a new comic opera, written by Walter Pari, 
composed by Luscombe Searelle, was produced at, 
Gaiety matinée on the 24th ult. ‘he music is pretty, 
especially a duet on the subject of kissing. 


THE members of the Tonic Sol-Fa College have heli 
their annual meeting at Exeter Hall under the pre 
dency of Mr. H. Leslie. This college was founded i 
1853, and now has a large number of members. 


Mr. JosepH Maas made his début on the Italian open 
stage at Covent Garden in Lohengrin on the 7th ing, 
playing the Knight of the Swan to Madam Albani’s Ely 
The English tenor gave an admirable reading of the pa 
singing the music far better than any of his predecessn 
who have appeared before a London audience. This ij 
“one ” for English vocal art. 


THE series of Classical Saturday Concerts at tk 
Crystal Palace ended on the 2nd inst., Mr. Mann’s annul 
benefit following in due course on the oth. The indef 
tigable Sydenham conductor presented an_attractir) 
programme, comprising several numbers from Mh 
Mackenzie’s Colomba, and received the popular acknor 
ledgment which his services demand, 


Miss FRANCES SMITH gave an interesting matinée @ 
the 26th ult., at 31, George Street, Hanover Square, lt 
her rendering of the pianoforte part in Sterndale Bennet 
Chamber trio, and in playing Chopin’s barcarolle andi 
new toccata by Arthur O’Leary, Miss Smith gave eviden 
that she possesses not only admirable technique, but 
refined feeling and artistic expression. 


A coop Concert, in connection with the Richm 
Atheneum, was given on Tuesday evening, May 2g 
undér the direction of Mr. F. A. Crew. The vocali 
were Miss Berrie Stephens, R.A.M., Miss Lottie We 
Mrs. Mouflet, Mr. Eldred Warde, Mr. J. Ion Caut 
Mr. C. J.. Cross, and the Brent Orpheus Glee Ch 
Pianist and accompanist, Herr Honig. All acquitiel 
themselves admirably, and although encores were pi 
hibited, on account of the length of the programme, 
large amount of applause was bestowed, more patti 
larly upon the lady vocalists. 


Ir has been publicly stated that Mr. H. Clay’s propos 
Cantata Sardanapalus will not be heard at the 
Festival. Mr. Clay is not to blame therefore. 
librettist, having gone out of England, leaving the ® 
certain address of one who wanders from place to pla 
sent only isolated fragments of the poem. At las 
became obvious that the work was impossible. Mr, Ci 
thereupon offered to procure another book on a # 
exacting subject, and the Festival Committee at 
agreed to this. Subsequently, however, they thought ! 
risk was too great, and withdrew their consent. A Cailtt! 
by Mr. A. Cellier has been accepted in place of Sa 
napalus. 
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